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Louis D. Brandeis on Competition. 

The arguments advanced by Louis D. Brandeis, of Bos- 
ton, before the senate interstate commerce committee, which 
appear elsewhere in this issue, are worthy the close atten- 
tion of every telephone man. Mr. Brandeis, who spoke in 
support of the La Follette bill, framed to add to the effi- 
ciency of the Sherman law, declared that regulated (not 
wasteful and destructive) competition is the normal and 
proper condition of business and that a “natural monopoly” 
is impossible. 

He discusses the alleged “wastefulness” of competition 
and, while admitting that a certain amount of waste is im- 
perative, asserts that all forms of human activity are ac- 
companied by more or less waste, and that the advantages 
of competitive conditions more than compensate for a loss 
which is practically negligible. 

He calls attention to the fact that “most of the trusts 
which did not secure monopolistic positions have failed to 
show marked success is compared with the independent 
concerns.” Can any stronger evidence of this fact be found 
than in the telephone business? In its mad chase after 
the bubble monopoly, the Bell telephone system has been 
completely outstripped in the fundamental matter of suc- 
cessful operation by its Independent competitors. 

The arguments which Mr. Brandeis advances are those 
of a thoughtful student of current events and of one amply 
qualified to handle his subject intelligently. His long ex- 
perience as a corporation lawyer and his wide dealings 
with “big business” render his utterances more than com- 
monly significant. They should be carefully read and di- 
gested by every telephone man in the country. 
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A Reasonable Judicial Statement. 

Judge J. W. Cammack, of Owenton, Ky., who made a 
decision in favor of the Fayette Home Telephone Co. in 
the rate matter announced last week, said he saw no rea- 
son why, if a public utility corporation had made a par- 
ticular contract and was losing money by its operation, 
the public should insist on a continuance of the losing 


rates. Apparently Judge Cammack realizes that the high- 
est interest of the public is to secure a reasonable expan- 
sion and efficiency of service, and that starving a public 
utility corporation is one sure way to prevent the public 
from getting what it needs. The sanity of his position is 
a good example to. laymen, as well as a healthy precedent 


for the courts. 





Coming Convention Looms Large. 


Judging by returns so far received from the field, the 
coming annual convention of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
in Chicago, on February 7, 8 and 9, is to be the biggest 
and most important meeting ever held in the history of the 
industry. 

The exhibits promise to be far more extensive and com- 
plete than ever shown in past years. All the large manu- 
facturers and dealers have made their reservations for 
space and others are coming in to the offices of the na- 
tional association every day. As a rule the space taken this 
year by each exhibitor is larger than usual and the manu- 
facturers have generally indicated their intention to de- 
vote even more time and thought than ordinarily to the 
preparation of their displays. Many new features will be 
shown for the first time and every operator who desires 
to keep up to the minute in the art should be present if he 
can possibly arrange to do so. 

Reservations for personal accomodation are also pour- 
ing in on the hotel management and every care ts being 
taken to provide the best and most convenient locations 
for visitors. 

The program is now in course of preparation by the 
committee and its details will be announced in an early 
issue of TELEPHONY. Considerable thought is being given 
to the selection of speakers and topics, and the live ques- 
tions of the day will be handled in masterly fashion by the 
men best qualified to discuss them. 

But, more than any other reason for attendance at this 
meeting, is the obligation devolving upon every Indepen- 
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dent to take a hand in the solution of the vareous perplex- 
ities which now confront the industry. It is impossible ta 
have too much counsel at this time and every Independent 
telephone man in the country should feel it a paramount 
duty to be present and to do his share in the discussion 
and settlement of such matters as may arise. 

Begin to shape your business now to get away next 
month. Make your hotel reservation early. And then 
attend every meeting after you get to Chicago! 





Locating the Weak Spots. 

This old-fashioned idea that profit in the telephone busi- 
ness is a matter of averages is responsible for a good 
many needless petty losses, and waiting until the end of 
the year to see if the average comes out well is tempting 
fate to be unkind. 

The grocer knows well enough how his customers are 
graded with respect to the profit they put in his pocket. 
He knows which houses take the fancy stuff and which 
specialize on macaroni and beans, and he knows just 
what each class means to him in the way of surplus in the 
till. Why should not the 
better? Now, considering 
man a cost problem that is any more mysterious than that 


telephone man do as well or 


it broadly, has the telephone 


of the grocer? 

True enough, each cable may carry business and resi- 
dence, party and individuai line telephones, toll users and 
non-toll users, frequent callers and people who seldom take 
any of the operator’s time. This mixed condition is un- 
avoidable. But are not some of these factors within the 
control of the manager? For example, does the average 
manager make any difference between people close to the 
exchange and those on the outskirts with respect to tak- 
ing party line contracts? There is no question about the 
individual line being more profitable than the party line 
for a short distance. But on the other hand for a place 
so far away that the outside plant is the big item in -the 
investment put at the subscribers’ disposal, the company 
may not get enough from an individual line residence rate 
to pay interest on the investment after all operating 
charges are deducted. 

It is bad to sell a subscriber a service that will not suit 
him. But if he is hesitating, and the company’s represen- 
tative feels that he will be satisfied with the service that 
will give the company the best profit, that is the one to 
sell him, beyond doubt. It is an interesting piece of work 
to figure out the parts of a town giving the best returns 
on party line service, and the best on special line rates. A 
good deal depends on the outside construction cost. 


Hold Fast to Your Friends. 
The telephone business, like other vocations, requires 
Union is the safety. of the great 





the association of people. 
movement for good service and the maintenance of fair 
competition. Friction is a destroyer, whether in bearings, 
gears, or between men. 

There may be objectionable 


You can 


Hold fast to your friends. 
things about some of them, yet they are friends. 
see the good qualities of your friends if you will. 
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You do not know when some 
A helpful word 
or action now Look 
Count up the men who have stood side by 


Hold fast to your friends. 
of them may slip out of sight forever. 
is better than remorse afterward. 
around you. 
side during the hard fought battles of the past, when In- 
experiment. 
But here 


dependent telephony was yet an _ uncertain 
Some are old now; some are still in their prime. 
and there strong men have been dropping. 

Be friendly with your associates, not selfishly, but for 
the sake of the good you can do and the easy conscience 
Keep in 


you can carry. Do not merely avoid hostilities. 


real touch with people. 





Government Monopoly Rate Raise in Manitoba. 

Politics, lack of information, and thoughtless hue and 
cry in public discussion will no doubt make it hard to 
analyze the real merit or lack of merit of the rate adjust- 
ment recently announced by the Manitoba government 
telephone system. 

It is a notable coincidence that this great change in the 
Manitoba government telephone rates, with its possibili- 
ties of tremendously important reactions upon the tele- 
phone and general industrial and social progress of the 
province, in the 
was announced on the eve of the formal assumption of 
control of the entire telephone system serving Great Brit- 
ain by the British Post Office. 
movement for expansion and improvement of the govern- 


ment telephone system in Australia, will place the ques- 


and of tendencies telephone business, 


These two events, and the 


tion of the efficiency and general advisability of a govern- 
ment monopoly of telephone service prominently before 
the English speaking world for discussion in the year 
before us. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the maintenance of polit- 
ical pledges, which under conditions of agitation may be 
the one that alone will appeal to the rate payers, the Mani- 
toba rate adjustment will cause confusion. For unques- 
tionably in Winnipeg some moderate users of service will 
find their annual payments slightly reduced, while others, 
large and medium users of service, will have to stand a 
great increase. Unfortunately, one cannot hope that the 
popularity of the adjustment will be determined calmly 
by a study of the specific causes and results of the change. 
In such occasions mere vehemence of speech is likely to 
carry conviction to the public mind more quickly and forc- 
ibly than quiet words backed by a true grasp of facts and 
soundness of reasoning. 

There is one feature of the readjustment which will assur- 
edly have an unpleasant restrictive effect on development 
—the extraordinary rates for rural service. A rural rate 
of $25 per year for connection with the exchange of under 
200 subscribers will simply keep the telephones off the 
wires. Such rates as have been announced put the Mani- 
toba government rural telephones in the list of highly ex- 
Competition against a government 
monopoly may have extraordinary difficulties to encounter 
in the vast rural sections of the province, but many bold 


spirits will probably try it as a last resort, if their appeal 


pensive luxuries. 


for revision goes unheeded by the authorities. 
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Inter-State Reorganization Plans Assure It a Big Future 


Aurora Independent Soon to Be Taken From Receivers’ Hands and Placed Solidly on Its Feet Without a Dollar of 
Floating Debt, With Ample Funds for Expansion in Hand and a Guaranty of $100,000 a Year 
for Next Four Years—Dolph to Continue Management 


The reorganization and re-financing of the Inter-State 
Independert Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIL, is 
now practically completed. The actual accomplishment of 
the reorganization plans are now waiting only upon the 
deposit of stock by a few holders who have not yet pooled 
their shares, but who are expected to do so within a few 
days. A majority of the shareholders have acqutesced in 
the plan, which is generally conceded to be exceedingly 
fair and to offer a most favorable outlook, and which has 
been approved formally by the board of directors and the 
court. ‘ 

The working out of the reorganization will at once take 
the company out of the receivership, assure it ample finances 
for development work and leave it without a doilar of float- 
ing debt and with all receivership and other expenses paid. 
It will also effectually place it beyond reach of the pos- 
sibility of Bell control. 

As is well known, under the management of the receivers, 
of whom Fred A. Dolph has been in active charge of opera- 
tion, the Inter-State has made gratifying progress both in 
physical extension and improvement, and in financial re- 
turns. The trend of progress has been distinctly upward 
ever since Mr. Dolph assumed the direction of the corpo- 
ration, and its further advance is also assured, as he will 
continue active supervision of the company as its _ vice- 
president and general manager for at least five years after 
the reorganization is completed. 

As soon as the receivership is terminated the company 
will, as stated, begin operations anew with $50,000 cash in 
the treasury, and all debts paid. Another $50,000 will be in 
hand toward the close of 1912, while $100,000 will be for- 
coming every year thereafter for the next four years. 

Under the agreements which have been made with men 
of unquestioned financial strength and responsibility in the 
business world, which agreements are signed and which have 
been approved by the board of directors and Judge Kohl- 
saat, the unissued 5,539 shares of the company’s $3,000,000 
of authorized capital stock will be sold for $50,000. This will 
be applied to wiping out the floating and all other debts, 
leaving the company absolutely free from financial obliga- 
tions. 

Of the $175,000 three-year equipment trust notes, dated 
June 1, 1910, which were authorized by the court, the re- 
ceivers have sold $125,000. The balance, $50,000, have now 
been disposed of and the proceeds will be used in carrying 
out the comprehensive plans for extension of the system 
which have been under way for some time, including the 
Chicago connection and connections with territory adjoining 
the present system of the Inter-State. 

This will afford working capital for the year 1912, which 
will be augmented toward the last of the year by another 
$50,000, obtained from the sale of bonds. The company has 
now outstanding $2,346,000 of bonds. Under the agree- 
ments mentioned an additional $500,000 is to be issued, 
$50,000 of which will be taken up this year, as stated, and the 
balance of which will be taken in $100,000 lots during each 
of the succeeding four years, the bonds selling at 90. This 
gives absolute assurance of ample funds to meet any or- 
dinary demands from this date up to 1916, at which time 
the position of the company should be assured. Another 
instance of the solid foundation which the present arrange- 
ment contemplates is the provision made for guaranteeing 
the equipment trust notes. The agreement provides that 


60 per cent. of the gross income from the new toll and long 
distance lines, to the building of which this fund has been 
applied, shall be set aside to retire the notes. If, however, 
it shall be found that this sinking fund is insufficient to 
care for the notes at maturity, bonds to an amount to make 
up the deficit are to be taken by the same interests who are 
to buy the half million now to be issued. This insures the 
payment of the notes and places the company in a cor- 
respondingly stronger financial position. 

That the Inter-State will enter upon a period of great 
prosperity as soon as the receivership is dissolved and it 
is again launched as a going concern there can be no pos- 
sible doubt. As TELEPHONY has repeatedly pointed out, 
its position in the field is one of great strategic value. Act- 
ing as the connecting link over a wide sweep of territory 
with the Independent telephone company in Chicago, the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., its toll business must inevitably grow 
rapidly during the next few years. This also bound to be 
reflected in the expansion of its local business in every 
center of population which it serves. 

In this connection, and as showing how the opening of 
the toll lines between Chicago and Aurora has already af- 
fected the company, it is authoritatively stated that the 
business between the two cities has doubled itself every 
month since the connection was made. The moment the 
present capacity is too heavily taxed, additional trunks are 
to be run and every provision made for handling the large 
amount of traffic which is closely following the growth of 
the automatic system in Chicago. And the latter is making 
powerful strides every day. 

Some indication of the rapidity with which the Inter- 
State system is being amplified is given by the work in 
hand at the moment, which is being done by eight construc- 
tion crews. Two No. 8 circuits are being built to Spring- 
field, where the Kinloch Telephone Co., of St. Louis, will 
meet them. This connection with St. Louis will probably 
be completed by the fifteenth of this month. 

A No. 8 circuit is being rushed to Clinton, Iowa, which, 
when completed, will tap a tremendous territory in that 
and adjoining states. Two No. 10’s are being run from 
Chicago to Joliet, one of which will be extended to Peoria 
and one to Bloomington. An additional No. 10 is being run 
between Springfield and Decatur and two between Peoria 
and Canton, one of which will ultimately extend to Gales- 
burg, the other being met at Quincy from Macomb. 

Southern Bell to Absorb Cumberland? 

It is now reported that the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for the minority stock of which the A. T. 
& T. recently offered Cumberland bonds in exchange, is 
to be merged with the Southern Bell Telephone Co., togeth- 
er with the East Tennessee Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
control of the latter being already held by the Cumberland. 
The offer to the Cumberland stockholders expired a few 
days ago and it is said that the response was slight. 

It is said that the proposal for merger will be voted upon 
by the directors of the two large companies involved some 
time next month, but as the A. T. & T. owns practically 
all the stock of the Southern Bell and a majority of the 
Cumberland shares, the meeting will be a purely formal 
carrying out of the plans of the parent company. W. T. 
Gentry, president of the Southern Bell, is said to be slated 
for the presidency of the merged companies. 
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San Francisco Supervisors Delay Action on Merger. 

It looks as if the proposition to merge the Independent 
and Bell Interests in San Francisco has struck a snag in 
the shape of the board of supervisors of that city. 

Three of the supervisors, Walsh, Healy and Hocks, have 
expressed themselves as being against the merger. Healy 
declared he would not vote for anything that would destroy 
competition between public utilities, as did Hocks. Walsh 
asserted that he was not only in favor of competition, but 
that the merger would be nothing short of a crime. Each 
favors the acquisition of the automatic system by the city 
to be operated as a municipal enterprise. 

At a recent meeting Supervisor Andrew Gallagher pro- 
tested against the delay in acting on the resolution giving 
permission for the two companies to merge, stating that as 
the labor bodies of the city, which comprise a large propor- 
tion of the constituency of the members of the board, has 
passed resolutions against the merger, the 
should act on the matter at once. 

The original bill did not come up before the board for 
action but a substitute measure provided by the Chamber 
of Commerce was presented. The revised ordinance pro- 
vides that in the event of the merger the city be provided 
with 600 free telephones from the surviving company and 
the exclusive use of one duct in all of the company’s con- 
duits for use of the fire, police and electrical signal service 
of the city. 

Representatives of the Tehama County (Independent) 
Telephone Co., were present and presented a request that 
if the merger is sanctioned, a provision be incorporated 
granting a San Francisco connection to the Independent 
companies of Glenn, Tehama and Colusa counties. 

The entire matter was referred back to the joint com- 
mittee by a vote of 10 to 7. It was announced that the 
committee would meet again soon, and that action would 
be taken so as to bring the matter before the next meet- 
ing of the board. Beside the dissent of the labor unions 
a large number of citizens have entered protests against 
the action, declaring that since the competition of the Home 
company, better service and bette rates had resulted. 


supervisors 





Withdraws Franchise Application at Windsor, Ont. 

Rather than face a referendum on its application for an 
exclusive franchise in Windsor, Ont., the Canadian Bell has 
withdrawn its application. The company had outlined the 
kind of franchise it desired, expecting the aldermen to 
grant it without referring it to the people for a vote. 

Following the action of the Bell company, the aldermen 
have undertaken to investigate the possibility of establishing 
a municipal system in Windsor. It is proposed to build 
a local system, depending upon the Ontario Railway Com- 
mission to enforce long distance connections on fair terms. 
The success of such moves in the province of Manitoba, 
where the government took over the Bell lines, is pointed 
to as warrant for similar action at Windsor. The city 
attorney has been directed to investigate the matter and 
report at an early meeting. 





Illinois Independents to Meet This Month. 

The annual convention of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Peoria, Ill., on January 
24 and 25. No details of the meeting have as yet been 
given out, but it will undoubtedly be an attractive one. 
A large attendance is hoped for and expected. It was de- 
sired to have the meeting precede that of the national 
association in order that the Illinois situation, which has 
become in the last year one of extreme general interest, 
owing to the opening of Chicago, might be thoroughly 
canvassed and comprehensive statements presented at the 
Chicago meeting. 
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Wisconsin to Hold Convention in February. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Association will hold 
its annual meeting February 14 and 15, at Madison, Wis. 
The headquarters of the convention will be in the new 
Park Hotel, which has been entirely rebuilt, the rooms 
being so arranged that the exhibitors will not be crowded 
as they were a year ago. While the last year’s convention 
was one of the largest ever held, it is anticipated that there 
will be twice as many this year, both of exhibitors and 
operators. 

An interesting program will be prepared, for which the 
details will be given out later. It is probable, however, that 
the following subjects will be discussed at this meeting: 

“The Construction Of Rural Lines,” “Different Methods 
Of Handling Collections,” a talk from a member of the 
University Extension Department, an explanation and dis- 
cussion of the “Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
and a talk upon “Service Area.” A representative of the 
Railroad Rate Commission will also discuss “Accounting” 
and will be prepared to answer any questions in this con- 
nection which individual companies may wish to ask. 

It is suggested that manufacturers and supply men make 
their reservations as early as possible. 





Keystone Statement for November and Five Months. 
The Keystone (Independent) Telephone Co., Philadelphia, 
has issued its statement of receipts and expenses for the 
month of November and five months ended November 30. 
The figures compare as follows: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


1911 1910 
i $96,474 
Operating expenses and taxes .......... 49,860 48,105 

a Re Re ee er ee eer 48,636 48,369 - 
TSG THMEVESE CRETOES oic bso beds ees ecees 24,971 24,392 

ee Re Pe ee ere 23,665 23,977 

Five Montus ENpep NoveMser 30. 
1911 1910 

Re NID ikea bu aaerlewnnneeee $486,826 $475,628 
Operating expenses and taxes.......... 247,926 237,643 

NE WENO go cine tin bias ans So ecurcelws 238,900 237,985 
Less mterest Charges... .... 0 cc cc wees 124,360 122,551 

SY 5b pained ot a Bike racks waits 114,540 115,434 





May Cut Loose from Bell in Kentucky. 


A dispatch from Hawesville, Ky., states that the direc- 
tors of the five Independent telephone companies of Han- 
cock county met recently to consider plans for the estab- 
lishment of an exchange in Hawesville. The companies 
are at Lewisport, Chambers, Goering, Midway and Skill- 
man. At present they have connection with the Cumber- 
land Bell, but the contracts soon expire and other ar- 
rangements are concluded to be desirable. The matter 
is to be placed before the stockholders of each company 
for decison. 


C. & P. Bell Territory to be Enlarged. 

In the redistricting of its territory, it is stated, the A. 
T. & T. Co. will place the Bell system in Virginia and West 
Virginia into the territory of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., which now operates in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. Headquarters will be at Baltimore. 








La Crosse Independent Pays Regular Dividends. 

The La Crosse (Independent) Telephone Co. La Crosse, 
Wis., paid on Monday its regular semi-annual dividends at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the preferred stock and 
8 per cent. per annum on the common. 











Brandeis Declares There is No ‘Natural Monopoly” 


In Argument Before Interstate Commerce Committee of Senate, Boston Corporation Attorney Asserts that in Regu- 
lated Competition, Not in Regulated Monopoly, Lies Solution of Industrial 
Problems—Says Competition Must be Maintained 


Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, well known corporation law- 
yer, authority on many branches of law, and student of eco- 
nomic conditions, recently appeared before the senate interstate 
commerce commission, at Washington, in support of the La 
Follette bill, which is designed to strengthen and render more 
certain the enforcement of the Sherman law. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Brandeis declared that the 
La Follette measure does not propose to alter the present anti- 
trust law, changing not a word of its eight sections, but that 
it does emphasize its original purpose and clears away many 
uncertainties arising from the recent supreme court decisions. 
Mr. Brandeis declares unqualifiedly for competition as against 
monopoly and denies that such a thing as a “natural monopoly” 
exists, or is possible. His remarks before the commission were, 
in part, as follows: 

“Before taking up in detail the provisions of the La Follette 
bill, it is important to discuss the fundamental question of 
economic and social policy which underlies the whole subject, 
and which congress must decide for the country before the un- 
certainties from which business is suffering can be removed. 
We are at the parting of the ways. And, before we can ad- 
vance, we must necessarily decide whether the road we are to 
take shall be that of competition or monopoly. 

“In other words, shall we abandon as obsolete the long cher- 
ished policy of competition and accept in its place the long de- 
tested policy of monopoly? The issue is not (as it is usually 
stated by advocates of monopoly), ‘Shall we have unrestrict- 
ed competition or regulated monopoly?’ It is, ‘Shall we have 
regulated competition or regulated monopoly?’ 

“For regulation is essential to the preservation of competi- 
tion and to its best development, just as regulation is necessary 
to the preservation and best development of liberty. We 
learned that in order to preserve the liberty of the many we 
must, in some respects, restrict the liberty of the few; that 
unlicensed liberty leads to despotism or oligarchy. We have 
long curbed physically the strong, in order to protect those 
physically weaker. More recently we have extended such pro- 
hibitions to the realm of business. Recognizing actual differ- 
ences in the position of employer and of employe, we have re- 
stricted theoretical freedom of contract by factory laws pre- 
scribing conditions under which work may be performed and, 
to some extent, the hours of labor. The liberty of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer to lie in trade, expressed in the fine 
phrase of caveat emptor, is yielding rapidly to the better con- 
ceptions of business ethics before pure food laws and postal 
fraud prosecutions. 

“Similarly the right to competition must be limited, in or- 
der to preserve it. For excesses of competition lead to mo- 
nopoly, as excesses of liberty lead to absolutism. The ex- 
tremes meet. The issue, therefore, is: Regulated competition 
vs. regulated monopoly. 

REGULATED COMPETITION vs. REGULATED MOoNopoLy. 

“The policy of regulated competition is distinctly a 
constructive policy. It is the policy of development 
as distinguished from the destructive policy of private 
monopoly, whch has always in the past, and must always in 
the future, paralyze individual effort and initiative and deaden 
enterprise. It is asserted that to persist in the disintegration 
of existing unlawful trusts is to pursue a policy of destruc- 
tion. No statement could be more misleading. Progress de- 
mands that we remove the obstacles in the path of progress. 
Business progress demands that the industrial advance be un- 
obstructed; and private monopoly is the most serious obstacle 
to best development in business. 


CoMPETITION NATURAL—MoNopoL_y ARTIFICIAL. 


“One has heard of late with much reiteration the phrases 
‘You can’t make people compete by law;’ ‘Artificial competition 
is undesirable.’ 

“These are truisms, but their implication is false. The sug- 
gestion is not that traders be compelled to compete, but that 
they be prevented from killing competition. Equally mislead- 
ing is the phrase, ‘Natural monopolies should not be inter- 
fered with” THERE ARE NO NATURAL MONOPOLIES 
TODAY IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. The oil trust and 
the steel trust have been referred to as natural monopolies, 
but they are both most unnatural monopolies. The oil trust 
acquired its control of the market by ruthless and unconscion- 
able conduct which was not only a sin against society, but in 
large part involved flagrant violations of law. Without the 
aid of criminal rebating, of bribery and corruption, Standard 
Oil would never have acquired the vast wealth and power 
which enabled it to destroy its small competitors by price-cut- 
ting, and similar practices. 

“The steel trust, while apparently free from the grosser forms 
of suppressing competition, acquired control of the market not 
through greater efficiency, but by buying up existing plants and 
particularly ore supplies at fabulous prices. Can the monop- 
oly of the steel trust be properly called ‘natural’ when it re- 
sults in large part fom a purchase of a single huge concern 
at many times its intrinsic value and from the purchase of ore 
reserves at from six to twelve times their value? 

“It is believed that not a single industrial monopoly exists 
today which is the result of natural growth. In each case com- 
petition has been suppressed either by ruthless practices or by 
an improper use of inordinate wealth and power. If the law 
prohibiting such practices is clearly defined and enforced, as 
it is the purpose of the La Follette bill to accomplish, no simi- 
lar trust will arise in the future. In attempting to dismen- 
ber existing illegal trusts we are, therefore, not interfering with 
a natural growth; we are endeavoring to restore health by re- 
moving a cancer from the body politic, for if the phrase be used 
in its proper economic sense, there is no such thing as ‘a good 
trust.’ 

“The only. argument that has been seriously advanced in 
favor of private monopoly is that competition involves waste 
while monopoly prevents waste and leads to efficiency. This ar- 
gument is essentially unsound. The wastes of competition are 
relatively negligible while the economies of monopoly are su- 
perficial and delusive. The efficiency of monopoly is at the 
best temporary. 

ALLEGED WASTEFULNESS OF COMPETITION. 

Earnest arguments constantly made in support of monopoly 
by pointing to the wastefulness of competition. Undoubtedly 
competition involves waste. What human activity does not? 
The wastes of democracy are among the greatest obvious wastes 
but we have compensations in democracy which far outweigh 
that waste, and make it more efficient than absolutism. 

“So it is with competition. Incentive and development which 
are incidents to the freer system of business result in so much 
greater achievement that the waste is relatively insignificant. 
The margin between that which men naturally do, and that 
which they can do is so great that a system which urges men 
on to action and develops individual enterprise and initiative 
is preferable, in spite of the wastes that necessarily attend that 
process. 

“T say necessarily, because there have been and are today 
wastes incidental to competition, that are unnecessary, the 
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wastes of competition which do not develop, but kill. That 
waste the law can and should eliminate, by regulating com- 
petition, and to that end, among others, the provisions of the 
La Follette bill are directed. 


EFFICIENCY Doges Nor INCREASE WITH SIZE. 


“Tt is, of course, true that the unit in business may be too 
small to be efficient. The larger unit has been a common inci- 
dent of monopoly. But a unit too small for efficiency is by no 
means a necessary incident of competition. It is also true that 
the unit in business may be too large to be efficient, and this 
is no uncommon incident of monopoly. In every business con- 
cern there must be a size limit of greatest efficiency. What 
that limit is will differ in different businesses and under vary- 
ing conditions in the same business. But whatever the business 
or organization there is a point where it would become too 
large for efficient and economic management, just as there is 
a point where it would be too small to be an efficient instrument. 

“The limit of efficient size is exceeded when the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon size outweigh the advantages, when the 
centrifugal force exceeds the centripetal. Man’s work often 
outruns the capacity of the individual man; and, no matter 
what the organization, the capacity of an individual man usu- 
ally determines the success or failure of a particular enterprise, 
not only financially to the owners, but in service to the com- 
munity. 

“Organization can do much to more effi- 
cient. Organization can do much to make larger units possi- 
ble and profitable. But the efficacy even of organization has 
its bounds; and organization can never supply the combined 
judgment, initiative, enterprise and authority which must come 
from the chief executive officers. Nature sets a limit to their 
possible accomplishment. As the Germans say, ‘Care is taken 
that the trees do not scrape the skies.” 

“That mere size does not bring success is illustrated by the 
records of our industrial trusts during the past ten years. 
This record, if examined, will show that: 

“1.—Most of the trusts which did not secure monopolistic 
positions have failed to show marked success as compared with 
the independent concerns. This is true, for instance, of the 
newspaper trust, the writing paper trust, the upper leather 
trust, the sole leather trust, the woolen trust, the paper. bag 
trust, the International Mercantile Marine. 

“2.—Most of those trusts which have shown marked success 
secured monopolistic positions either by controlling the whole 
business themselves, or by doing so in combination with oth- 
ers. And their success has been due mainly to their ability 
to fix prices. This is true, for instance, of the Standard Oil 
trust, the shoe machinery trust, the tobacco trust, the steel 
trust, the Pullman Car Co. 

“3.—Most of the trusts which did not secure for themselves 
monopoly in the particular branch of trade, but controlled the 
situation only through price agreements with competitors have 
been unable to hold their own share of the market as against the 
independents. This is true, for instance, of the sugar trust, the 
steel trust, the rubber trust. 

“4.—-Most of the efficiently managed trusts have found it nec- 
essary to limit the size of their own units for production and 
for distribution. This is true, for instance, of the tobacco trust, 
the Standard Oil trust, the steel trust. These general rules 
are, of course, subject to exceptions due to instances of con- 
spicuous ability on the part of managers, or unusual trade 
conditions.” 
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Appep EFFICIENCY HAS BENEFITED TRUSTS ONLY—Nort PEOPLE. 

Mr. Brandeis here asserted that monopoly is a destroyer of 
efficiency and cites the instance of even the ably managed steel 
trust, showing how the quality of the steel rails manufactured 
had deteriorated since 1902. In that year there were seventy- 
two derailments due to defective rails, while in 1911 there were 
249 derailments due to the same cause. He also quoted ex- 
tensively from an article in the December Atlantic Monthly 
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which pointed out how the foreign market had been lost 
through trust practices. He then continued: 

“But the efficiency of monopolies would not justify their 
existence unless the community should reap benefit from the 
efficiency ; and experience teaches us that whenever trusts have 
developed efficiency, their fruits have been absorbed almost 
wholly: by the trusts themselves. From such efficiency as they 
have developed the community has gained substantially noth- 
ing.” 

COMMISSION CONTROL OF TRUSTS AN UNCERTAIN MEASURE OF 
RELIEF. 

Instances were quoted showing how prices of various trust 
commodities have advanced, to the benefit of the trusts alone, 
and not of the people. Mr. Brandeis then discussed the ques- 


a. e . . . 
tion of prices fixed by a government commission for monop- 


oly products and rejected it as unsatisfactory and affording 
no relief to the public. He added: “In the absence of com- 
parative data from any competing businesses producing the 
same article at less cost, it would be practically impossible 
to determine that the cost should be lower.” 

He also referred to the delays which invariably accompany 
regulation by commission, citing the single case of the Spokane 
and intermountan railroad rate case, which has now been be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission waiting adjudica- 
tion for nearly twenty years. “It would require not only one, 
but hundreds of commissions, to protect the American peoples 
from the extortion of monopolies,” he declared, “even if pro- 
tection were possible at all.” 

Mr. Brandeis pointed out how the present power of the so- 
called “money trust” has been built up largely by the promo- 
tion of industrial trusts, and how the encouragement of oth- 
er monopolies, even under government supervision, would 
tend to further complicate an already difficult situation. As- 
serting that the trust is making more and more marked the 
line of cleavage between capital and labor and is creating that 
evil, the absentee landlord, he called attention to the differ-- 
ence between the locally owned and the foreign owned enter- 
prise, as follows: 

“The many small stockholders in the large corporations 
stand in no actual relation with the great mass of workers who 
are toiling for them. Scattered as these small stockholders 
necessarily are, distant as most of them are from the place 
of business of the company; ignorant of the details of its 
management, they assume no responsibility for the conduct 
of the enterprise, and regard 
source of profit. 


impersonal 
The interests of their absent stockholders be- 
come necessarily allied closely with those in financial con- 
trol. Their only care is the continuance or increase of the 
dividend, different is this condition from that which 
ordinarily prevails where businesses are: largely owned by 
those who actively conduct them; where ownership and re- 
sponsibility are combined.” 
CoMPEL OFFENDER TO PROVE “REASONABLE” RESTRAINT. 

In conclusion, Mr. Brandeis discussed at length the fea- 
tures of the La Follette bill and suggested several amend- 
ments which he would offer to it. Among these was one 
which appears singularly well founded. It was that, where- 
ever it shall appear that an unreasonable restraint of trade 
exists, the burden of proof shall be placed upon the party 
contending that the restraint is reasonable—that the aggres- 
sor be compelled to clear his own skirts, and not be allowed 
to act merely on the defensive. Another was that evidence 
used in securing a conviction under the anti-trust statutes 
be available and admissible without argument in such damage 
suits as might thereafter be brought by injured persons. 
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Louisville Home Pays Dividend. 
On Monday the Louisville Home Telephone Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., paid a 1%4 per cent dividend on its outstanding $2,- 
310,000 of capital stock. 








‘Let George Do It!”’ 


Some Human Nature—A Becoming Business Suit—The Wall Street Wolf 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Human nature never changes! 

Several thousand years ago, Aesop, the slave, saw the 
same economic conditions that exist today. And he showed 
the weakness of human nature in the following fable: 

An unusually large and powerfui cat made great inroads 
on the mice. The welfare of the mice was literally at 
stake. Something had to be done. So they met in del:bera 
tion and finally decided to put a bell on the cat. 

No one volunteered to do the work. It was a case of 
“Let George do it!” 


Later, George Ade, not a slave however, but a thrifty 
Indiana man, wrote another fable. This was of the bad 
boy who grew up to be a powerful magnate and finally 
owned so many railroads, steel mills and gas plants that 
civic bodies met and indignantly decided that “somebody 
ought to head him off.” 

The mice thought somebody ought to head off the cat. 
Today human mice sit around in deliberation and decide 
that somebody ought to g¢urb the trusts. 

“Let George do it!” 

Let somebody do it—but always somebody else. 

In starting on a new year, | feel that I am justified 
in saying that I have added considerable store to my knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

For two years I have been urged to go after the Bell. 
And to jump on the Western Electric Co. And to take 
a shot at the Western Union. And I have recetved clip- 
pings by the thousand lots. 

But the strange thing is that the name of the clipper is 
not always signed. And if it is, | am warned not to use 
any names! 

Telegrams have been sent asking Kelsey to meet them, 
but saying “don’t let anyone mention my name along with 
his.” 

It is a case of “Let George do it.” 

It is the strangest case of pulling chestnuts out of the 
fire of which I know. 

TELEPHONY does not believe in persecution; nor does it 
want to go after the Bell, or anyone, except in defense of 
a good cause. I take it that TELEPHONY is too busy with its 
own affairs to go looking for a fight. 

We are willing to fight, but it must and should be done 
openly and fearlessly. 


‘I have no cause to regret a single statement. I have 


been rough, and possibly unjust, to some personalities con- 
nected with the foolish idea of universal monopoly. But 
we are justified in making this counter attack. 

The Bell press bureau started the fight, and we took it 
up. 

No one realizes more than I that it is ridiculous to abuse 
your competitor. 

Yet no one enjoys a just fight more than I, and is more 
willing to take chances. 

“George” is willing to do it! 








Talking about fights. and the willingness of human be- 
ings to let others do it, we have a rare exception. 
There is another George. He is fighting to save the na- 


tion for his own particular purpose. George Walbridge 
Perkins! 

“Becomingly attired in a dark business suit, with a black 
and white striped tie,” he had no hesitancy in telling the 
senate interstate commerce committee how the govern- 
ment should be run. 

What a valuable lesson! 

Next time you appear before a commission or committee 
of any kind, be becomingly attired! “Do not neglect the 
black and white striped tie. 

What a lesson young men! 


I can’t imagine why the associated press was so anxious 
to describe George’s clothes. 

| wonder if they had the impression that we thought 
George wore powdered puffs and knee breeches, and took 
snuff, as an aristocrat of ye olden days did. 

We are straight now. <A dark business suit is the thing 
when you appear in the interest of a trust. Not only does 
it indicate simplicity, but it reminds one of serious things— 
undertakers always wear dark. 

| presume the white stripe in the tie indicates the white 
man’s hope for immunity from government attack. 

Germany easily has it on us. There they knight captains 
of industry; here we indict them. 

While this was clever of Mr. Perkins, he had to admit 
that American industry captains could visibly improve. 

The world owes a great deal to Mr. Perkins. And to 
Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Gary controls $75,000,000 cash lying in various banks. 

Why did they not use it in 1907 when everyone was 
crying for cash? 

With the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., in their inside 
pockets, fresh from Roosevelt, Root & Co., they showed no 
gratitude to our gratuitous government, and sat hard on 
their cash. 


Philanthropy in a trust is a questionable thing. Gary 
says they could undersell their competitors and still make a 
profit. 

There is where the legal mind shows its weakness. The 
trust can not undersell. its independent competitors. No 
trust can manufacture anything at the low cost of a small 
independent concern. 

That truth is really known to Perkins, Gary and others. 
That is why they are crying at Washington against the 
government calling for a square deal. 


A trust has but one advantage, and that is a doubtful 
ene. It can charge high rates in monopolistic spots and 
undercharge in competitive spots temporarily. 

3ut when a government insists upon its charter rights of 
equality to all, then the trust has lost its only advantage 
and will fail. 

Gary, Perkins and others think the government should 
approve gentlemen’s agreements, should not restrict capital 
and should attend to its own business. 

Jesse James had the same views. 
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Talking about cures of imaginary business evils, we have 
more witch doctors. 

You know the American tendency to organize clubs, 
leagues, associations, fraternities, sororities and societies. 

There is one called the National Business Congress. They 
had a meeting in Chicago. 

Now, the strange part of it is that these acutely suffering 
business men met in the Gold Room of the Annex. 

Such a meeting they had! You would think the country 
had gone to the bow-wows! No manufacturer could live 
another hour! 

A convention of morgue keepers would have been more 


cheerful! 


“Tariff tinkering,” “trust busting” and political hypoc- 
risy got death sentences—right there in that Gold Room— 
and the witch doctors promulgated the following prescrip- 
tion for poor old sick and dying business: 

A more stable tariff schedule. 

An amended Sherman Law. 

A complete working regulation. 

Defeat of political agitators who damage business. 
A single six- or eight-year term for presidents. 

Keep the president at home. 

A comprehensive, far-reaching and politic way of 
handling American industry. 

8. New party names. 
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Now, honestly, does not this look like a bunch of mice, 
trying to bell the cat? 

“Let George do it!” 

After more talk, the National Business Congress de- 
clared that somebody ought to head off the government. 

It makes you laugh! 

Honestly now, would one of those light prescriptions 
help to cure a single business ill of yours? 

God knows how we are striving in America to solve the 
tariff! Did the National Business Congress offer any solu- 
tion? 

No! “Let George do it!” 


Do we want an amended Sherman Law? Decidedly no! 
Unless the government insists upon its charter rights of 
equality to all, the few will rule and the many will ruin. 

If the National Business Congress bunch are not fit to 
fight on a fair, open basis, they will not survive. They are 
only fooling themselves into the belief that their mediocrity 
and incompetency will not find them out. 

The people will have a hand in Sherman Act amend- 
ments, as well as government regulation. 


We all know that politics never became really rotten 
until the respectable business man broke in. We all know 
that a business man goes into politics to help his business. 
It is a purely selfish game! 

Politicians do not claim to be lily-white. 
live. 

I have no patience with any suggestion of purifying pol- 
itics as long as man has a monopoly of it. 

This is no suffrage argument. But business men have 
no first mortgage upon political purity. I know that. 


They have to 


Changing party names will not help. And the idea of 
keeping the president at Washington is not even sensible. 

Suppose the president of the steel trust never looked 
over his property! 

And about the political comprehensive and far-reaching 
method of handling American industry, the National Busi- 
ness Congress said not a word. 

Oh, “let George do it!” 


.and delights to be pointed out. 
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Talking further about state commissions and regulation, 
a fellow in Michigan has made a fool of himself. He 
represents a New York house, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co. 

He criticized the Michigan commission—naturally—but 
has not made an attempt to enlighten or help the com- 
missioners. 

It is hard for Wallace Franklin and other New Yorkers 
to realize that Michigan farmers and ordinary citizens have 
any intelligence. 

Oh, Lord! deliver us from the expatriated American who 
lives in New York! 


By-the-way, you should read “Where the Money Grows,” 
by Garet Garrett. He describes the Wall Street jungle. 

In the Wall Street district there are many coyotes and 
a wolf. One wolf is enough. 

He wears expensive clothes, a silk hat, carries a stick 
He is always moving, nev- 
er stopping to waste his time to chatter with other animals. 

If there were many volves, the cther animals—the bulls 
and the bears—would have to unite and destroy them. But 
one wolf has protection. He is the dirty-worker. He will 
bring suit for a man who can not bring it himself. He will 
help to manipulate a deal whereby a man ruins his best 
friends. 


No Wall Street personages can afford to be seen with 
the wolf. He has no office, no address. 

He lives on the follies and credulities of Wall Street 
people, who are the silliest, the “afraidest,” the most credu- 
lous and gullible bunch of human beings in the world. 


It is a horrible story, but it shows that Wall Street pow- 
er is mainly theoretical. It is founded upon inequality, and 
can not long maintain its financial supremacy when the 
government insists upon equal rights to all. 

It can not survive long after secret rebates, gentlemen’s 
agreements and stock-watering has gone across the great 
divide. 


If the average man had more respect for his own in- 
dividual power and worth, and less for the alleged power 
of wealth, we would soon have all the factory wheels run- 
ning. 

National Business Congresses, the George Walbridge Per- 
kinses, and the Judge Garys will not in the least affect the 
ultimate destiny of mankind. 

That destiny does not contemplate industrial slavery. 
It merely contemplates what our inspired forefathers set 
out to do, to make it the “land of the free.” 


If you have any cure for business ills, or object to any 
law, don’t decide that somebody else ought to do it! 

But the country is safe. There is nothing to worry about. 

No one of the present plutocratic alarmists will live in 
history—all will be forgotten! 


Let us look ahead and make 1912 a memorable year in 
Independent telephony. This industry has more reason to 
be proud than it realizes. Don’t worry over your com- 
petitors’ imaginary successes. 

One time Mr. Patterson, of the National Cash Register, 
could stand his worry no longer. He sought Ben Butler, 
a great Boston lawyer, stateman and soldier. 

For a large fee, Ben Butler told him that his competitors 
were just as much worried as he was—to go home and at- 
tend to his own business! 


This is good advice for the Independent telephone man. 








January 6, 1912. 


His troubles are principally imaginary, and his competitor 
has infinitely more worry! 


MORAL:—Don’t depend upon George! 











A Resume of Federal’s Progress During 1911. 

In an open letter addressed to the employes and officials 
of the Federal (Independent) Telephone & Telgraph Co., 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., B. G. Hubbell, president 
of the company, surveys the progress made during the year 
by the Federal, as well as the advance made by Independent 
telephony generally. Mr. Hubbell’s letter is as follows: 


The year 1911, just ending, has been. in many re- 
spects, the most successful one the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and its associated companies, has ever 
had. 

During this year the company has gained a wonder- 
ful advantage to its system and its stockholders through 
the purchase of the majority of stock of the Rochester 
Telephone Co., which has always had a successful tele- 
phone business in Rochester, many efforts to purchase 
which have been made by the Bell company. The Fed- 
eral company and its allied interests are now assured 
that such a calamity will not overtake us and that the 
Rochester company, in the future, will be operated as 
an Indenrendent telephone company in connection with 
the system of the Federal company. 

Aside from this Rochester purchase, the Federal com- 
pany has added to its system during the past year the 
control of telephone companies in the following named 
towns: Niagara Falls, Lockport, Gasport, Tonawanda, 
Medina, Middleport, Batavia, Warsaw, Dunkirk, N. 
Tonawanda, Naples, Avoca, Prattsburg, Pulteney, and 
some 200 miles of long distance lines, embracing a 
value in the neighborhood of $1,200,000. 

The acquisition of these properties, a number of which 
are in strategic centers, has fortified the Federal com- 
pany in its position with the public, and has added 
greatly to the comprehensiveness of the telephone sys- 
tem under the Federal company’s direct control. 

Aside from these acquisitions of property, the com- 
pany has formed many new alliances throughout the 
state with other telephone companies, the control of 
which does not rest with the Federal companv but which 
have added further strength to the ability of the Inde- 
pendent system to furnish a complete and comprehen- 
ty service for the needs -f the telephone talking pub- 
ic. 
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The past year has also been a notable one telephonic- 
ally, because deep and careful study has recently been 
made of the telephone situation by technical and unpre- 
judiced state commissions and other bodies, and out 
of these studies has come the unanimous opinion that 
95 per cent. of telephone service is local and can be 
in no way classed as universal, and that Independently 
owned telephone companies, covering areas sufficient 
in size to care for the majority of the needs of theiz 
district, are better able to serve the public’s interests; 
at moderate rates than is a company endeavoring to 
monopolize the business with a nation-wide universal 
service, with its necessarily elaborate and extravagant 
methods of operation. 

These beliefs, of course, have in the past sustained 
us all in our position in arguing for the real necessity 
of Independent telephony, but it is exceedingly gratify- 
ing to us all to know that after ten or fifteen years of 
operation, embracing as it has the most ruinous kind 
of competition, the Independent telephone companies 
of this state and country are more respected for their 
fundamental worth and value to the public than ever 
before in their history. 

The condition of the public mind is rapidly changing 
from the teachings which have been so elaborately 
forced on us by large interests to the effect that this 
country would be better off with regulated monopolies 
than through competition, until to-day the public mind 
and the government, and both political parties, concede 
that only through the protection of fair competition, 
bringing forth, as it does, the incentive to personal 
effort and achievement, can the public receive its great- 
est benefits. 

In no line of business in this world is there so great 
a dependence upon this personal effort as in the tele- 
phone, and it is to the absolute loyalty and untiring 
devotion to this organization, on the part of its em- 
ployes, including its operators, jinemen and office force, 
as well as its executive officers, that I attribute the 
greatest secret of the success of the Federal company. 

The Independent side of the telephone bustness has 
never had a better outlook than now and I predict for 
this company a continuation in the future of the suc- 
cesses previously attending it, and to our employes 
and associates I extend my wishes for a prosperous and 
happy new year. 

The year has unmistakably been most gratifying to the 
Federal, as well as to those Independent companies which 
are affiliated with it. Mr. Hubbell’s resume is one which 


should interest and enthuse Ind:pendents everywhere. 


English Government Takes Over National Telephones 


System of National Telephone Co., Only Telephone Properties Under Private Ownership in England, Passes Under 


Control of Post Office—Lines Over Large Portion'of England and 600,000 Telephones Involved in 
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Transaction—Price to be Paid Not Yet Determined—Big Improvement in Service Anticipated 


At midnight, on December 31, the British government 
took formal possession of the 600,000 telephones owned by 
the National Telephone Co. and thereby assumed actual op- 
eration of all public telephones in the United Kingdom. 

The 18,000 employes of the National Telephone Co. will 
hereafter be government employes, protected by civil serv- 
ice against the loss of positions and enjoying the rights of 
postoffice department employes to pensions, sick benefits 
and annual vacations. 

The inadequate telephone system previously owned and 
operated by the government will be amalgamated with the 
National system and run in connection with the telegraph 
system, which the government already owns. 

The government henceforth has an absolute monopoly 
of all public means of communication by mail, telephone 
and telegraph. This revolutionary change, which in Amer- 
ica would be declared Socialistic, has been effected prac- 
tically without criticism by an ultra-conservative press. In 
fact, the new telephonic regime is welcomed on all sides, 


owing to the recognized inefficiency of the service under the 
former private management. 

The government, which has had a commission of experts 
studying the telephone service of other countries, especially 
in the United States, promises to introduce many new im- 
provements and give better service at a lower cost. Already 
the government telephones are being installed in private 
houses in London, giving subscribers the benefit of a single 
party wire for only $25 a year. 

Subscribers at this rate are entitled to call any other sub- 
scriber in an area embracing a population of over 
7,000,000. 

No ceremonies marked the transfer except a banquet of 
the employes of the private company, who celebrated thus 
their entrance into public service. 

The price which the government will pay for the old 
company’s property is not yet determined. It is peing fixed 
by a commission which is taking an inventory and will base 
a decision on the actual value of the property. 








Loading Coils for Phantomed Long Distance Lines 


Construction Details of Modern Type of Pupin Coil for Ordinary Lines—High Line Insulation Required for Efficient 
Transmission on Long-Haul Toll Lines—Special Methods of Winding Coils for Loading Phantom 
Circuits—Advantages of the American Method 


By Frank F. Fowle 


° 

The recent annoncements that phantom toll lines will be 
loaded for long-haul service, by Pupin’s method, stimulates 
new interest in loaded lines in general. This remarkable 
invention commercial value and al- 
though only ten years have passed since it appeared, its 
application in the art of long-distance telephony has pro- 
duced very notable and striking results. Dr. Pupin’s original 
researches were carried with artificial cable circuits, re- 
presenting the most difficult and inefficient type of telephone 
line then known. The increased efficiency of such circuits 
when loaded the most important illustration of the 
generally improved results which Pupin’s method produced. 

It was clearly evident, without commercial trial, that the 
principle of inductance loading as he stated it was not only 
successful, but of the highest value, when applied to long 
cable circuits. 

It was theoretically evident that a substantial gain could 
be obtained over long circuits of open wire, although cir- 
this type are ordinarily much superior to 
when neither loaded. The first trials of 
Pupin’s system on a real line were,made over a circuit of 
open weighing 173 lbs. per mile, about 
miles in length and loaded every 2% miles with a coil 
which had 9.0 ohms of ohmic resistance and 0.225 henry 
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Fig. 1—Core of Toroidal Loading Coil. 


of inductance, metallic. Comparative transmission _ tests 
showed that this circuit was not quite as efficient as an 
equally long circuit of non-loaded open wires weighing 435 
lbs. per mile; 1,000 miles of the latter circuit were sub- 
stantially equal in total efficiency to the loaded _ circuit. 
The coils used in these tests were the first that were con- 
structed for such purposes and contained iron. 

The economic value of loading was thus established for open- 
wire lines, and attention was turned to the development of 
loading coils of the highest attainable efficiency. This 
work involved the most careful and elaborate researches. 
A coil was finally developed which brought the transmis- 
sion efficiency of loaded circuits of 173-lb. copper up to 
that of non-loaded 435-lb. copper. At the same time it 
was found that the efficiency not prejudiced by an 
increase in the spacing of loading points to eight miles. The 
latter spacing made it possible to locate the loading points at 
the junctions of 8-mile transposition sections, which are the 
theoretically correct locations with respect to the standard 
transposition system. The ohmic resistance of these coils was 
2.5 ohms and the inductance was 0.250 henry; the effective re- 
sistance at about 1,800 cycles per second ranged from 11. 
ohms to 20. ohms, substantially, although a limit of 16.5 
ohms was fixed for acceptance from the manufacturer. 

The development of efficient loading coils necessitated 
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much refinement of methods hitherto employed in studying 
the properties of telephone lines and apparatus, and incident- 
ally advanced the art materially in respect to reducing 
transmission losses in apparatus. Of course it was nec- 
essary to experiment with a frequency range from about 
100 cycles to over 2,000 cycles, per second. It soon de- 
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Fig. 2—Winding of Toroidal Loading Coil. 


veloped that the core losses and copper losses in apparatus 
constructed by former methods, caused by hysteresis and 
eddy currents, were comparatively very large. This led 
to great refinements in load coil construction, secured at 
no inconsiderable cost. The refinements consisted in em- 
ploying a highly efficient form of magnetic circuit, of the 
best iron, in a very finely divided state; and also of utiliz- 
ing a stranded winding, with the strands insulated from 
each other. The extreme subdivision of core and  con- 
ductor was necessary to keep down to a low limit the losses 
occasioned by eddy currents. 

The core of this coil is of toroidal shape, from which it 
derives the name toroidal coil, and has substantially the 
dimensions shown in Fig. 1. It is composed of about 93,000 
turns of No. 38 B. & S. gauge iron wire, which is in- 
sulated with a thin enamel of celluloid and shellac before 
winding. The quality of iron employed is the very best 
obtainable and is correspondingly expensive. In order to 
economize the time required to form the core, it is necessary 
to wind on several strands simultaneously, approximately 
40 being the number used. The purpose of insulating the 
core wires is to prevent the formation of local circuits from 
wire to wire, which would circulate eddy currents. The total 
length of single iron strand in this core is somewhat re- 
markable, being about 31 miles. 

The scheme of winding the coil is shown in Fig. 2. The 
whole winding consists of approximately 700 turns in 11 
layers, divided into two equal parts and distributed as 
shown in the figure. The conductor is comprised of 
seven strands of No. 22 B. & S. gauge copper; each strand 
is insulated separately before the stranding operation and 
then the conductor as a whole is served with an additional 
insulation of cotton. The whole conductor is equivalent to a 
solid conductor somewhat larger than No. 14 B. & S., but 
smaller than No. 13 B. & S. 

The purpose of subdivision and insulation is to avoid the 
eddy currents which would exist in the equivalent solid 
conductor. In the process of manufacture the core and the 
winding are given several baking treatments to thoroughly 
expel any moisture. The completed coil is given a serving 
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of rope, as a protection, and then placed in a protecting case 
of cast iron. In some cases the coil is also subjected to a 
vacuum treatment and then impregnated with a compound of 
rosin. The same material is poured into the case around the 
coil and a top layer of asphalt is added to seal the whole. 
The cover is secured to the case, with an intervening gasket 




















Fig. 3—Elements of Phantom Circuit. 
to keep out the moisture. The coil and case complete weigh 
about 90 pounds. 

The leads are brought up to a point just beneath the cover 
and then pass downward and out through suitable bushings. 
The four leads are left of suitable length to permit of installa- 
tion on a pole line. In appearance the complete coil and 
case look much like a small electric light transformer, of 
perhaps 1 k.w. capacity. 

It may be interesting to those who have supposed that the 
toroidal form possesses many advantages, however, not only 
which Faraday employed in his original transformer and was 
afterward employed by Zipernowsky, Deri and Blathy in some 
of their early types of transformers. This form was after- 
ward rejected for the latter purpose in favor of other forms 
of construction which The 
toroidal form possesses many advantages, however, not only 


were cheaper to manufacture. 


for loading coils, but also for repeating coils and impedance 
or choke coils. 

After this highly efficient coil had been developed, it was ap- 
plied to numerous long-hand toll lines, both of 173-lb. and 
435-lb. copper. Circuits of this class were already very effi- 
cient, of course, and the gain due to loading them was con- 
siderably less, comparatively, than in the case of cable circuits 
or open-wire circuits of low efficiency. 

It developed from commercial experience with these loaded 
circuits of open wire, very soon, that high line insulation was 





























Fig. 4--Balanced Loading Coil for Physical Circuit. 


imperatively needed to maintain their efficiency. Such a re- 
sult was furthermore predicted from theoretical considerations. 
The insulation of such lines in dry, clear weather met all re- 
quirements, but failed during periods of heavy mist, fog or 
rainfall, especially on the circuits of 435-lb. copper. This 
resulted in halting progress for a time, at least so far as the 
latter circuits were concerned. Attention was turned later to 
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the insulator problem and the recent trials of a somewhat 
superior type of insulator have given very promising results. 
The loading of 435-lb. circuits is now under way for some 
of the very long-haul toll service and is partly completed. 
It is fairly apparent that the recent developments might easily 
have been anticipated by some years, but the situation is more 
or less typical as illustrating the seeming delay with which 
commercial companies occasionally recognize the conclusions 
developed from theory alone, and come to a realization of 
their value after a few unsuccessful experiences. 

Turning now to the commercial development of the phan- 
tom circuit principle, it may be observed that such circuits 
were just coming into notice about the time that Dr. Pwtpin’s 
system was announced and given a commercial trial, although 
the principle itself was not then a new one. 
cation during the past 
tensive. 


But its appli- 
has been rapid and 
The proposal to load such circuits is of compara- 
tively recent origin and has been stimulated, of course, by 
the successful results obtained with the new type of insula- 
tor. The manner in which a phantom circuit is derived from 
two physical circuits is now well known, but for the sake of 


five years eXx- 


completeness one of the methods is shown in Fig. 3. 
The circuits 1-2 and 5-6 in the figure represent the physical 























Fig. 5—Alternative Method of Balancing Coil. 


circuits and 3-4 represents the derived phantom circuit. It 
that the carefully 
balanced and that both physical circuits be frequently trans- 
posed with respect to each other, in order to secure non-in- 
terference between the phantom and the physical circuits. 
phantom circuit is made up as follows: one side is composed 
of the two wires of line 1-2 connected in parallel and the 
other is composed of the wires of line 5-6 in parallel. The 
direction of the currents in the phantom circuit, momentarily, 
is shown by the arrows. 

If such a phantom circuit should be derived two 
loaded physical circuits, employing a loading the 
type shown in Fig. 2, certain difficulties would be encountered. 
It is essential that the loading coils in the physical circuits 
shall be neutral to and without effect on the currents set up 
by the operation of the phantom. The coil shown in Fig. 2 
is entirely satisfactory for non-phantomed physical lines, be- 
cause it has a closed magnetic circuit, without external poles 
when the currents in each wire are exactly equal and flow- 
ing in opposite directions; in other words, when the circuit is 
perfectly balanced. But this coil will not be wholly neutral to 
phantom cftrrents, that is, to equal currents flowing over each 
physical wire in the same direction. In the latter case mag- 
netic poles will be set up at A and B, inducing magnetism 
in the iron case and setting up eddy currents, with attendant 
loss of energy. 

In order to overcome this defect it is necessary to alter the 
distribution of the winding on the core, so that such poles will 
not result. This can be done in a variety of ways. One obvious 
method would be to wind the core simultaneously with two con- 


is essential of course repeating coils be 


The 
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ductors lying side by side; this would produce the desired result 
magnetically, but would also increase the mutual electrostatic 
capacity between the two sides of the line and thus, in some 
measure, offset part of the gain secured by loading. Further- 
more, such an arrangement would be weak from the stand- 
point of insulation and dielectric strength between the two 
sides of the line, and would be likely to give rise to numerous 
maintenance troubles. Another arrangement described in a 
recent patent is shown in Fig. 4. In this case one winding is 
superimposed upon the other; the whole core is still divided 
into halves and one inside winding is associated with the op- 
posite outside winding in order to obtain a perfect electrical 
balance. Still another arrangement is shown in Fig. 5. In 
these cases the winding is practically so balanced as to be 
non-inductive to phantom currents, that is, to equal currents 
flowing in the same direction over each wire of a physcial 
circuit. The cross-section of the core and winding in such a 
case is shown in Fig. 6; C designates the core, B the inside 
winding and A the outer winding. The same electrical char- 
acteristics or properties can be obtained, substantially, as with 
the type of winding shown in Fig. 2. 

Another method of winding, which approaches a balance 
but does not wholly secure it theoretically, is illustrated in 
Fig. 7. When this coil is traversed by phantom currents there 
is a tendency to establish poles at A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H. 
Eight subdivisions are not a fixed requirement, but any even 
number will suffice. Of course, this method may be com- 
bined with those previously described. The arrows in these 
figures all indicate the direction of current flow in a balanced 























Fig. 6—Cross-Section of Balanced Coil, 


physical circuit. When traversed by phantom currents, one 
set of arrows (but not both), should be reversed, that is, 
the arrows on one conductor and its associated winding. 

In order to load a phantom circuit without influence on 
the physical circuits, it is necessary to so wind the coil that 
it is non-inductive to the physical circuits (when they are 
balanced), and at the same time fully inductive to a balanced 
phantom. It is necessary to carry all four wires of the phan- 
tom through suitable windings on the coil. An approach to 
a balanced condition can be secured by a type of winding 
similar to Fig. 7, but a full balance requires the combination 
with the methods given in Figs. 4 and 5. One method of ar- 
ranging the windings so as to load the phantom circuit is 
shown in Fig. 8. The circuit 1-2 represents one physical line 
and 3-4 the other. The arrows show the direction of the 
physical currents in each circuit and it will be found, upon 
tracing them, that the equal and opposite currents in each 
such circuit neutralize each other with respect to any mag- 
netizing effect on the core. If the arrows on conductors 2 
and 3 are each reversed, the figure as a whole will illustrate 
. the conditions which obtain for a phantom circuit; the latter 
conditions will be quite similar to the conditions shqwn in Fig. 
2 for a single physical circuit, except that each side of the line 
will be composed of two conductors instead of one. 

The coil in Fig. 8 is divided as a whole into four equal 
parts or quarter sections and each section has two windings, 
as shown in Fig. 5. The four sections are designated a, b, 
and d, in Fig. 8; these sections can be differently arranged 
and b and c can be interchanged, for example. 

All the types of coils here shown represent American prac- 
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tice, in the respect that the windings in each side of the 
line circuit are assembled upon a single or common core. 
The advantage of this consists in obtaining the benefit of 
mutual inductance or transformer action between the two wind- 
ings, in addition to the effect of self-induction. This gives a 
coil of superior properties for a given cost and furthermore 





























Fig. 7—Type of Divided Winding. 


tends to maintain a balanced condition of the line itself. In 
European practice separate coils have been used for each side 
of the line. While that practice has some advantages, it 
has not been found as satisfactory, on the whole, as the other 
method. Coils without iron have also been tried commer- 
cially but are not satisfactory for several reasons. In order 
to avoid eddy currents in surrounding bodies of metal caused 
by the diffused magnetic field or leakage, it is necessary to 
mount them in wooden casings, which do not stand the ex- 
tremes of weather satisfactorily. And even when so mounted, 
the near presence of bodies of metal such as bolts and cross- 
arm braces has a perceptible effect in increasing the apparent: 
resistance of the coil, due. to eddy currents. The toroidal 
type of coil with a highly subdivided and insulated iron core 
has proved extremely satisfactory for open line and cable. 


Believes in $5 Rate for Farm Line Switching. 

A communication from M. L. Moyer, formerly proprietor 
of the Crawford Telephone Co., Crawford, Nebr., mentions 
briefly the subject of proper rates for switching performed 
for farmers’ lines. “Jn my judgment,” says Mr. Moyer, “50 
cents per month, or $5 per year in advance is the least that 
it can be handled for and make any percentage of profit.’ 
Farmer’s lines as a rule are not very well constructed, and 
cary too many telephones, so that it is usually very hard 
to get the party wanted and it requires too much time.” 
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Fig. 8—Phantom Loading Coil. 











Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Commission Abolishes Baltimore Business Flat Rates. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Maryland has handed 
down an opinion in the matter of rates for the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co., at Baltimore. Among points 
of principal interest are the decisions that eight per cent 
is a fair return on the property and six per cent. a fair 
allowance for depreciation . The report indorses the find- 
ing of the commission’s engineer, C. E. Phelps, that flat rate 
service was costing the company between $35,000 and $40,- 
000 more than receipts for this service, this balance being 
made up from the receipts for measured service. The 
company should adopt an accurate means of registering 
calls, with the registering device located on the subscribers 
telephone. The following table embodies the main find- 
ings in regard to rates: 


Number of mes- Companv’s Rate fixed Additional 
sages a year propcsed by com- messages, 

rate mission each. 

rere $ 42 $ 39 5 cents 
5a ec og waharerateie 51 48 5 cents 
BE sia ita ecphcivines oie 60 57 5 cents 
BE aves 6s04cacawes 69 66 5 cents 
ere 81 78 5 cents 
EE oo hacpiaie preisiahenin 90 87 5 cents 
NE iat i oie ecw Siela aceon) 99 96 4 cents 
ME eiar0 ee erie aes 108 105 4 cents 
EE Skeaeenlsccelaaae 117 114 4 cents 
SE soe Sains ee eae 126 123 4 cents 
PE arndn0 ee ane ceeas 132 132 4 cents 
ME atin dciwicisiere eine 138 138 4 cents 
EE a Sa cu wikia Salat 144 144 4 cents 
EE Wiese a wiaae dt eeiew 150 150 4 cents 
RE aha wis aoacaie on satate 156 156 4 cents 
ST Re eee 162 162 4 cents 
BE iva ciate anaes 168 168° 4 cents 
SO er eer 174 174 4 cents 


Flat rates may be retained for residence service. 

The order of the commission is to remain in force for 
three years from May 1, 1912. A complete copy of the de- 
cision is not at hand but if upon its receipt it 1s found 
there are further points of general interest they will be 
reviewed in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Ohio Municipalities Cannot Fix Rates. 

A circuit court decision reversing a decision of the com- 
mon pleas court has been handed down in Ohio in the case 
of the Tiffin Art Metal Co. against the Tiffin Consolidated 
Telephone Co., of Tiffin, Ohio. It affirms that the city coun- 
cil’s action of October 4, in passing an ordinance decreas- 
ing telephone rates was illegal and that jurisdiction lies 
with the public utilities commission of the state. 


A Valuable New Book on Public Utility Laws. 


H. B. Meyers, 30 South Market St., Chicago, is the editor 
and compiler of a book which will be a valuable work of refer- 
ence to many managers and attorneys of public utility com- 
panies during the next year. It gives information which is 
highly useful in these days of the rapid advance of commission 
control and development of new legislation and thought upon 
the subject. 

This book which is to be issued in a few days will bear the 
title of “The Journal of Proceedings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners.” at the third annual con- 
vention. Although these proceedings are in themselves a 
summary of the leading thought of the various railway com- 
missioners, the yalue of the book has been greatly increased 








by including a compilation of national and state statutes and 
a digest of court decisions relating to the control of common 
carrier and other public service corporations. It will contain 
that which is not contained in any other reference book at 
the present time, i. e., a complete compilation of all the state 
laws pertaining to intrastate railways and public service cor- 
porations in effect up to the date of publication, January 1, 
1912. The statutes of each state are given complete. The sec- 
tions of each statute are carefully subheaded, indicating their 
general scope. Where the laws have been officially revised 
the section numbers used in such revisions are inserted in 
connection with the section numbers of the act. 


Birmingham Compromises Rate Case With Southern Bell. 


The city of Birmingham has decided not to fight the rate 
advance proposed by the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., alleging lack of funds and uncertainty of 
the law. A compromise has been made whereby the com- 
pany binds itself by contract to spend $233,000 for plant 
improvements within the next year and not to raise the 
residence rate for a term of five years. 

The two-party residence rate will remain unchanged, at 
$2 per month. The unlimited individual line business serv- 
ice will be raised from $4 to $6 a month; unlimited two- 
party line business, $4 to $5 a month. Slight increases are 
made in P. B. X. rates. 








Montreal City Attorney Receives Telephone Complaints. 


Since City Attorney J. L. Archambault, K. C., of Mont- 
real stated to the press a short time ago that the public was 
showing no interest in the matter of telephone rates, it is 
reported that numerous persons have written to his office 
asking that the investigation which the city authorities are 
conducting be continued. 


Continued Opposition to New Rates in Manitoba. 

There is no let-up in the agitation in Manitoba against the 
new telephone rates which have been announced by the Mani- 
toba government system. The farmers of the providence are 
following the example of the cities and are holding protest 
meetings. At Boissevain, in Southern Manitoba, two hun- 
dred farmers of Morton municipality held a meeting to pro- 
test against the new rates. The question was asked why this 
increase in rates was necessary after a surplus was ant.ounced 
last year. 








Why Denver Business Rates are High. 


E. B. Field Jr., vice president and treasurer of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., told the Denver 
chamber of commerce that business rates in that city are 
purposely made high to even up for some of the less profi- 
table business of other subscribers. Part of his talk was 
as follows: 

To a degree it is comparable to the postal service main- 
tained by the United States government. It is a well-known 
fact that the rural free delivery service and fourth-class 
offices are maintained by the United States government at 
an absolute loss. It is equally well known that the New 
York postoffice shows a net profit to the government each 
year of some $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, and this is probably 
true of other large cities as well. 

Yet I do not think that a proposition by the citizens 
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of New York that their postal rates should be reduced 
would be seriously entertained, either by the postal au- 
thorities or the citizens at large. 

The same is literally true of the telephone. A telephone 
instrument on the wall, without any wire connection, or 
reaching only a small number of patrons, is valueless. The 
real value attaching to the telephone service is, ‘Who can 
I reach with it?’ and this being true, a comprehensive tele- 
phone system reaching into all the highways and byways 
is essentially necessary. The highways and byways of 
telephone service can only be maintained at a loss and yet 
they must be maintained and the company must make up 
the loss elsewhere. This does not mean that an excessively 
high profit is to be collected out of the larger cities and 
towns, but it does mean that, to a reasonable degree, a 
part of the expense of maintaining the highway and byway 
service must be borne by the larger communities. 

This is also true even when you consider a local condi- 
tion, like Denver. Some residence service must be sold by 
the company, at a very close margin of profit—in many 
cases even at a loss, for the residence subscriber cannot 
and will not pay a very large price for such service. The 
business man to whom the residences are essentially neces- 
sary to make the service valuable to him must, in a degree, 
make up some of the loss sustained by the telephone com- 
pany in the sale of residence service. 





Telephone Agitation Continued at Victor, N. Y. 

Over 200 persons met in the Public Hall at Victor, N. Y., 
on December 20 and considered reports of the committees 
which have been negotiating wit) the New York (Bell) 
Telephone Co. on account-of the increase in rates. 

Following the reading of the proceedings a vote was 
taken to ascertain the wishes of the people whether some 
sort of a surrender be made to the Bell company, or whether 
the contest be continued, and the result was almost unani- 
mous, with only one dissenting vote, that the struggle be 
continued and ‘the present boycott on the Bell service be 
continued. : 


o— 


Rate Readjustment Ordinance in Detroit Council. 

Corporation *Counsel Hally of Detroit, Mich., has intro- 
duced in the city council an ordinance providing for a re- 
duction of telephone rates. The ordinance introduc@&d makes 
no distinction between business and residence lines. One- 
party service for whatever purpose is to be $39.60 a year, 
as compared with the present rate of $72. One cent per 
message is to be allowed for all messages above 200 per 
month. The other rates are: 

Two-party lines, $21.60 a year for 100 messages a month, 
as compared to $60 for present unlimited service. 

Four-party lines, $12 a year for 50 messages a month, 
as compared to $24 for unlimited service at present. 

The ordinance further provides that if at any time it 
shall be found that the rates prescribed are not sufficient 
to pay the expenses and a fair profit, the companies may 
call upon the subscribers to pay pro rata an amount suf- 
ficient to make up the deficit, and on the other hand if it 
shall be found that the income is excessive for these pur- 
poses the excess shall be refunded pro rata to the sub- 
scribers. 

A tax of five cents per telephone per year is to be paid 
the city for the purpose of creating a fund to be used in 
investigation. Mr. Hally maintains that under the present 
system residence telephones are paying for the cheap rate 
that is given the business telephones. 








Pres. Howard, of the Municipai League, Harrisburg, 
Pa., is to appoint a committee to look into the reason- 
ableness of the increase in telephone rates. 
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Trial of Telchronometer May Be Made at Baltimore. 

Hon. F. C. Stevens, president of the Telephone Im- 
provement Co., controlling the “Telechronometer” system, 
invented by Garrison Babcock, has communicated to the 
public service commission of Maryland an offer to place 
the company’s apparatus in the Wallbrook exchange of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for a trial under 
actual service conditions. The commission is reported to 
be desirous of having the test made, and it is said that the 
company has signified its willingness to allow an installa- 
tion for experimental purposes. 





Complains to New York Commission. 

Alleging that poor service in the exchange of 1100 sub- 
scribers, operated by the New York Telephone Co., at 
Medina, N. Y., is due to lack of proper discipline owing 
to there being no local manager present, Fred B. Skinner 
has asked the commission to make an investigation. 





St. Joseph Commission Orders Bell Rate Reduction. 

The Public Utilities Board of St. Joseph, Mo., has ordered 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. to reduce rates for 
individual line business service from $60 to $48 and resi- 
dence service from $30 to $24 per year, for individual line 
service. Party line rates are not touched. A difference be- 
tween the company’s estimate of a reasonable return and 
that of the commission is based on the company computing 
returns on a plant investment of $1,200,000, while the 
commission sets the figure of $725,000 as the present value 
of the plant. 





Ohio Mutual Physical Connection Case Dismissed. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio refused to 
make a ruling on the request of the Kilbourn Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for an order compelling physical connection 
with neighboring lines, on the ground that corporations 
not operated for profit are not included in the public utili- 
ties act. It has been pointed out that mutual companies 
may put themselves under the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion by organizing as companies operating for profit. 





Manitoba Government Grants Telephone Rate Concession. 

On December 20, the chairman of the Manitoba tele- 
phone commission announced that for the rate of $1.50 a 
month 40 calls instead of 30, as originally proposed in the 
new rate schedule, would be allowed. This will furnish 
830 calls per year for $25, the present rate. 





The Winnipeg Development and Industrial Bureau on 
December 20 appropriated $250 for the expense of a com- 
mittee to undertake an investigation of the rates, having 
as members Alex Simmers, C. B. Piper and M. F. Christie. 

The New York Telephone Co. has notified physicians of 
Syracuse, N. Y., where competition has recently been elim- 
inated, that rates for their offices will henceforth be $60 
per year instead of $33. 








At Baltimore, Md., the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has asked the public service commission to order the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to allow liquor deal- 
ers 15 per cent commission on receipts from coin box tele- 
phones located on their premises, placing them on the 
same basis in this respect as the druggists. 

The Michigan Railroad Commission has, on complaint of 
subscribers at Monroe, Mich., given its opinion that the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. should make repairs within thirty 
days. 














Oregon Independent Given Credit for Improved Service 


Local Paper at Corvallis, Oregon, Shows How Independent Service Fills Local Requirements—Came in When 
Conditions Were “‘Intolerable’’— Has Fully Developed Rural Service—Typical Story of a Well Managed, 
Entirely Local Independent Telephone Exchange in Famous City of the Northwest 


Corvallis, Oregon, has not only a successful Independent 
telephone company, but a newspaper that can compose a 
story of industrial progress that accurately reflects -condi- 
tions, and, because these conditions are typical, is of national 
interest, To show the achievements of the Corvallis In- 
dependent Telephone Co. TELEPHONY can do no better than 
to reprint the following article, written by one who got the 
facts first hand, at home, from the Corvallis paper. 

“Basing his claims upon a personal knowledge of telephone 
service in many towns of Corvallis’ size and larger, the 
writer is entirely frank in saying that our home company 
is giving a class of service unequalled in most of the other 
towns, and unsurpassed in any. There has been a vast change 
in local telephone the Corvallis Independent 
Telephone Co. entered the field seven years ago. Prior to 


service since 


that time the telephone patrons were obliged to stand for 





Independent Board 


anything and everything, with the alternative of taking out 
their telephones entirely. The rates were high, the character 
of equipment and service low. Rural lines were eager to 
connect with the city lines, thereby establishing direct con- 
nection between the merchants and their country customers 
to their mutual advantage, but the telephone monopoly 
squelched all such efforts, fearful that some would reduce 
their toll business a trifle. 

“When conditions finally became intolerable, a group of 
local business men assisted by outside capital organized the 
Corvallis Independent Telephone Co. Practically every busi- 
ness man in the city purchased stock in the company, and 
from the very beginning it has been their policy to give the 
best possible service at the lowest rates consistent with sound 


in Exchange of Company Owned by Local 


business principles. These stockholders had faith in the fu- 
ture of the town and county, and the courage of their con- 
victions. They believed that the local people would reward a 
properly equipped and fairly conducted telephone system with 
their business, and the splendid growth of the company and 
the preeminent position which it has attained in the local tield, 
amply vindicates their methods. 
increase of from 150 to 250 subscribers on their lists, and a 
corresponding extension and enlargement of their facilities. 
Today the company has 2,100 telephones in use in Benton 
county, 1,206 of which are in Corvallis. 

“Practically every farmer in the county is connected with 
the county seat over their lines, as well as the other towns 
of the county, to which free service The plant 
represents an investment of approximately $70,000, and _ is 
modernly equipped in every sense. A full multiple central en- 


Every year has witnessed an 


is given. 





Investors at Corvallis, Oregon. 

ergy switchboard is in use. There are employes on the 
payroll, and the monthly disbursements of about $850 in sal- 
aries constitute an important item in the business activities 
of the town. The company has long distance connections 
which put its subscribers in direct touch with all important 
points throughout the northwest. 

“These figures tell their own story of progress, made pos- 
sible by giving the public not only prompt and satisfactory 
telephone service, but courteous, fair and equitable treatment 
in every way. The people of Corvallis and Benton county have 
not forgotten the conditions which existed prior to the ad- 
vent of the Home company into the telephone field, hence it 
is only natural that they should loyally support the concern 
which alone is responsible for the splendid telephone service. 
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“No doubt the fact that the Corvallis Independent Tele- 
phone Co. is so thoroughly a Corvallis institution has had 
something to do with its unusual growth. With one exception 
the directors are local men, prominent in business circles, men 
who are largely interested in the advancement of Corvallis and 
keenly alive to its interests. The directors are: Z. H. Davis, 
Robert Johnson, J. C. Lowe, J. B. Middleton, E. E. Wilson, 
Eben F. Wells, Richard W. Montague. The officers are: Z. H. 
Davis, president; Robert Johnson, secretary, and J. C. Lowe, 
manager. Mr. Lowe has had the active management of the 
company’s affairs from its inception, and no small share of the 
credit for the magnificent showing it has made is due to his 
thorough knowledge of telephone matters, and painstaking 
efforts to please his patrons. 

“Since a telephone exchange is a very intricate and com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, it follows that individual tele- 
phones will occasionally get out of order, but if they remain 
so any length of time it is because of the subscriber’s failure 
to report to the manager. 

“Probably there are but a small proportion of the local sub- 
scribers who know that the company’s line to Portland con- 
nects daily with the automatic system in that city, which ab- 
solutely insures privacy in all conversations between these 
points. Any one coming in on the line to listen would auto- 
matically break the connection. When we consider the fact 
that the Independent company charges one price to all, and in 
the face of competition that has a sliding scale of prices run- 
ning down to the point in some cases where free service is 
given, the growth of the company’s business is all the more 
remarkable.” 


That this company is no weakling is shown by its building 
such a business in the face of vigorous competition. 

The Bell telephone company has been fighting the Inde- 
pendent company with free residence telephone service for the 
last three years. It claims 500 subscribers connected to its Cor- 
vallis board, while the Independent company on Nov. 15, 1911, 
had 1,350, all paying with the exception of free telephones to 
the city of Corvallis, employes not excepted. 





Real Salesmanship. 


The proprietor of a Salem Street store was upbraiding his 
son for his lack of business ability when the conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of a customer. 

“I want one of those $15 ulsters you’ve got in your win- 
dow,” he said, peeling off his coat. “My size is 42.” 

The son happened to be the nearer to the customer, so he 
got the desired size, helped the customer put it on, and took 
his money. As the customer walked out, the son sidied over 
to his father, showing the $15, and cried out: “How’s that, 
father! You said I was no salesman.” 

“D’ye call that sellin’?” asked the old man, scornfully. “Vy, 
that customer he sold himself. If you vanted to sell some- 
thin vy didn’t you sell dat ol’ green army coat ve have had in 
the back shop five year alretty. Dat vould be salesmanship.” 

The story suggests two thoughts. The first is that you don’t 
really sell a customer who comes into the office demanding 
telephone service and specifying the kind he wants. Such a 
customer sells himself. On the other hand, most emphatically 
it is not salesmanship to palm off on a customer a kind of 
service unsuited to his needs and his means. 

Special line development is desirable, of course; provided, 
however, the man can afford a special line. If he cannot, and 
his bills become overdue the transaction is a failure. 

On the other hand, if a man comes in with his eye on the 
cost of a six-party line and you know that divided ringing 
would appeal to him or to his family, it is usually a very 
simple matter to show him that the additional cost of a two- 
party line so equipped is really an economy for one in his 
position. 

Such a demonstration is real salesmanship, There is no 
hocuspocus about it, either. It means better service for him, 
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not only on his outward calls, but for those who want to call 


him. A variety of legitimate persuasive arguments suggest 
themselves. The effective use of these arguments is real 
salesmanship. 


Some of our counter men are making a remarkable show- 
ing in selling extension sets. Many subscribers know little 
or nothing about these auxiliaries. Others have a hazy idea 
that the possession of one entails a double cost. Investiga- 
tion shows, however, that the secret of it is simply this: The 
successful counter men are salesmen. Before the customer is 
allowed to depart, his attention is called to the other things 
we have in stock, such as extension sets, extension bells, and 
so on. Attention usually begets interest, and in nine cases 
out of ten interest begets a sale when it is explained that an 
extension set means, say, two cents a day—New England 
Telephone Topics. 





Views of Chairman Ambler of Maryland Commission. 

Chairman Jas. M. Ambler, of the Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland, resigned that office last week to quali- 
fy on January 2, as a member of the supreme bench of 
Baltimore. It is reported in Baltimore that Governor Cro- 
thers will promote Henry D. Laird, one of the present com- 
missioners, to the chairmanship and leave a vacancy to be 
filled by Governor Goldsborough, who will be inaugurated 
January 9. The last important work done by Chairman 
Ambler as a member of the commission was the writing 
of the long opinion on the Baltimore rate case. 

In an interview given. to the newspapers after his ap- 
pointment to the supreme bench was announced, Judge 
Ambler summarized his views on the work of a public 
utilities commission as follows: 

“Of most of the cases that we deal with the public hears 
little or nothing. Mr. A or Mr. B complains of this or 
that, and we lay the complaint before the public service 
company affected. If the complaint has substance, it is 
generally remedied. Then we get a letter from the com- 
plainant thanking us for what we have done. 

“A representative of a big public service corporation told 
me the other day that complaints are easier to adjust 
through the public service commission than when they are 
made direct to the company. He explained that many sub- 
ordinate employees of the company thought it the part 
of wisdom to suppress or belittle as many complaints as pos- 
sible. The result was that many well-founded complaints 
did not reach the head officials, who are generally broad- 
minded men. Now, when a complaint reaches the com- 
mission, it goes direct to the proper official, and he learns 
what is going on and has a chance to make an adjustment. | 

“As a rule when a corporation lets a complaint proceed 
to a hearing it has decided that it has ground to stand 
upon. The large companies have intelligent men at their 
head and they also have good legal talent. So they look 
well into a case before they go into it. Sometimes a plain- 
tiff does not do this before he comes to the commission 
with his case. 

“We have tried to get along with the public service 
corporations without friction. We accomplish most when 
we have them working with us.” 


Los Angeles Commissioner Reports on Service Interchange. 

Thos. C. Foulkes, one of the public utilities commissioners 
of Los Angeles, Cal., has reported to the board that after 
a limited, incomplete investigation of the advisability of 
arranging for interchange of service between the compet- 
ing telephone companies, he has concluded it is imprac- 
ticable. None of the facts or figures upon which this con- 
clusion is based are presented, making the reliability of the 
report depend solely upon the accuracy of the personal 
judgment of this single commissioner. 























Making Operator’s Speech a Part of Good Service’ 


Hints on the Art of Expression as Applied to Telephone Operating— The Real Reasons for Speaking Each Standard 
Phrase in a Special Way—Effect of Pleasing Expression on Subscribers an Asset for the 
Company and a Help to the Operators 


By J. L Turner, 
Traffic Manager, Newark, N. J., Division, New York Telephone Co. 


The means which the operator must use to obtain the 
proper voice expression are, tone quality, inflection and em- 
phasis. It is difficult to describe the function of each of 
these separately, as they are usually employed together and 
have a combined effect. However, it is chiefly through the 
tone quality of the voice that the operator expresses her 
general attitude towards her work of serving the subscriber, 
while the use of inflec- 


be a decided rising inflection for denoting the question, 
and the proper value should be given to all three syllables 
as well as a true é sound used in the word “please.” The 
operator might just as well reply with a grunt as to mum- 
ble “Ner plz.” The latter expression might let the sub- 
scriber know that the operator has answered, but as for 
any impression he might form of her and of the sort of 

attention het is going 





tion and emphasis gives 
to her replies and re- 
ports certain meanings 
which make for a more 
intelligent and sympa- 
thetic relationship be- 
tween herself and the 
subscriber. 














A Few PHRASES AND 
How To Say THEM. 






to get from her, it 
would be unfavorable 
to say the least. And 
so tone quality, inflec- 
tion and pronunciation 
must all be perfected, 
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even in this short and 
simple answer in order 
to produce the proper 
effect, and blessed is 
that operator who nat- 











Probably the best 
plan to follow in ex- 
plaining the application 
of the formula given 
above is to take up a 
few actual phrases pre- 
scribed for the use of 
the operators. The 
words used more often 
than any others by the 
operator are those 
which serve as her in- 
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troduction to the call- 
ing subscriber and 
which give him his first 
impression of her. This 
first impression is usu- 
ally a lasting one and 
it also has the imme- 
diate effect of puting 
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urally, or through con- 
scientious practice and 
study, is able to answer 
in such a manner that 
her subscriber immedi- 
ately responds with a 
feeling of pleasure, 
whether expressed in 
so many words or not, 
“Aha! There’s’) my 
obliging operator. 
She'll give me what I 
want.” 


























WHy THE OPERATOR RE- 
PEATS THE NUMBER. 
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Following this comes 
the repetition of the 
subscriber’s call. What 
for? That is just what 
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the subscriber in an F so few operators seem 

agreeable and co-oper- AA THETWAD CLOUD=| Tue FodeTA to understand. If the 

ative frame of mind or, (PD pow , = iChovo= A repetition were of such 
’ ER at tae > : : 

on the other hand, of Zt SS — Het r0t0 little importance as 

making him impatient BY courtesy of the Chicago Tribune. these operators seem 

McCutcheon’s Famous Cartoon on the Day Spoilers. to think, it could be 


(perhaps unconsciously 


so) and lacking in con- 
fidence in the operator. On every call the operator an- 
swers with the words, “Number, please?” Repeated as they 
are a thousand and more times a day, it is very natural 
that these words should be spoken in a hurried, careless 
and unintelligible manner, whereas, in view of their far- 
reaching effect, the operator should be most particular 
as to how she says them. It is. human nature that the 
subscriber should be pleased to receive cheerful, willing, 
wide-awake and intelligent service, and much of that very 
impression can be given him by saying, “Number, please?” 
in a bright, pleasant and smiling tone. There should also 
*Abstract of an article in The Telephone Review, pub- 


lished by’New York Telephone Co., for circulation among 
its employes. 


eliminated entirely or 
the word “Right” could be substituted for it. But that 
would never be countenanced by any operating rules 
committee. Then let’s have the calls repeated properly. 
The full meaning to be conveyed to the calling subscriber 
is expressed by the words, “Did you say Main 5-9-8-0?” 
Obviously that long phrase can not be used, but the mean- 
ing can and should be just as clearly expressed in the 
simple repetition of the call itself, with the rising (ques- 
tioning) inflection on the end. If said in this manner the 
repetition would require a reply or acknowledgment from 
the subscriber, such as “Yes” or “No,” just as would 
the sentence quoted above, and the more the subscriber 
can be educated by the operator to acknowledge or cor- 
rect her repetitions, the better for the service. Very fre- 
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quently, although she may repeat the call correctly, the 
operator is uncertain of it, due possibly to the indistinct 
manner in which the subscriber gave it, and the reply 
“Yes,” would relieve her mind of that uncertainty. As in 
all other lines of work, confidence is a very material asset 
in the work of the operator. In repeating the numbers the 
operator must also emphasize each digit separately, thereby 
making it possible to enunciate each one the more clearly 
in accordance with certain special rules for enunciation 
prescribed for the operator’s guidance. 

“Busy” Reports. 

One of the reports that the operator should be particu- 
larly careful in giving to the subscriber is the one which 
he is probably the most annoyed at receiving. That is the 
“busy” report. And yet that report can be spoken in such 
a way that only the most unreasonable person will take 
offense, as far as the operator is concerned, at her giving 
it. The meaning to be conveyed is not merely that the 
line of th® called subscriber is already in use, but that 
the operator is sorry to have to report that such is the 
case. There is all the difference in the world between 
the two as far as the feelings of the calling subscriber 
are concerned. “Main 5-9-8-0 is busy,” (whichisthe busy 
report) should be said with the same emphasis on the first 
syllable of the word “busy,” and with the same tone of 
sympathetic concern, as one would employ in saying, “I 
am sorry, Mr. Smith, but I cannot give you what you 
want.” The peculiar combination of emphasis and _ in- 
flection which should be employed in saying the word 
“busy” is difficult to explain except through oral jllustra- 
tion. We have hit upon the term “sorry inflection” in 
speaking of it to the operators. Practically the same ideas 
apply in the case of the “don’t answer” report and the 
operator should be careful to say, “Main 5-9-8-0 don’t 
answer” with the same sorry inflection on the word 
“answer” and with the same tone of concern as employed 
in giving the busy report. 

When these two reports are given in the manner de- 
scribed the subscriber is somehow impressed with the siv- 
cerity of the operator and where sincerity is evident in 
the work of another, human nature is generous enough 
not to be offended even when put to inconvenience. 

REFERRING A SUBSCRIBER TO THE MANAGER. 

Another phrase which must be spoken in just the right 
way is that which the operator uses in referring subscrib- 
ers to the manager under various and miscellaneous con- 
ditions when they should talk with someone in the office 
who is better able to attend to the matter than herself. 
The phrase is, “I will give you the manager. Will you 
speak to him, please?” Sometimes a bitter complaint is 
made by a super-sensitive subscriber that the operator 
has been so impertinent as to order him to tell his troubles 
to the manager and not bother her (the operator) about 
them. This is simply because the operator has spoken the 
phrase, somewhat hurriedly perhaps, so that she fold the 
subscriber to speak to the manager rather than requested 
him to do so. The second sentence of the phrase is a 
question, and not only that, but also a request, so that 
the rising (questioning) inflection together with the tone 
of voice employed in asking a favor should be very clearly 
in evidence. In addition, the words “manager” and “him” 
should be slightly emphasized to bring out the idea that 
the manager rather than the operator would be the best 
one to speak to. 

Errors IN CALLING. 

A phrase prescribed for use under conditions which are 
most aggravating to the subscriber is that addressed to 
one who has been called in error. “You were called in 
error. Excuse it, please?” Here again the second sen- 
tence of the phrase is not only a question but also a 
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request and the whole phrase is intended as an apology. 
That is the meaning that should be conveyed. Otherwise 
the displeased subscriber would very easily get the im- 
pression that the operator was lightly ordering him to 
excuse it. His very natural rejoiner would be to the ef- 
fect that he certainly would not excuse it. Emphasis on 
the word “error,” the rising (questioning) inflection at 
the end and the apologetic tone of voice are all very 
necessary in this case. 
“HELLo.” 

Even the one little word “Hello,” which the operators 
have next to no occasion to use but which subscribers 
will persist in using in spite of the educational move- 
ment against its use, can be spoken so as to convey en- 
tirely opposite meanings. It can be said with the rising 
inflection as a question and with a courteous and pleasant 
tone of voice which will make a most agreeable impres- 
sion. To that use of the word there could positively be 
no objection. On the other hand, it can be spoken with 
a falling inflection and in a disagreeable and annoyed tone 
of voice that would make a very unpleasant impression 
upon the person at the other telephone. 

EFFECT OF VOICE EXPRESSION ON SUBSCRIBERS 

And so we could take up one by one all of the phrases 
employed by the operators, analyzing each one and de- 
termining the voice expression to be used. In every case 
the meaning to be conveyed, the impression to be made 
upon the subscriber, must be fully understood and kept in 


mind by the operator who would be commended by her 


subscribers. It is not difficult, but the art of expression 
and telephone courtesy must be taught to the operator, 
not because she is unladylike, and not with the idea of 
making her appear affected (of “spreading it on too thick” 
as some people might say), but, as pointed out towards 
the beginning of this article, because of the peculiarities of 
conversation carried on over the telephone and of the 
peculiar requirements of telephone courtesy. 

Experience has shown that subscribers are highly ap- 
preciative of the service of operators who have been 
taught this art of expression. They are impressed with 
the sincerity, the intelligence, the cheerfulness and the un- 
failing courtesy of the operators. This training has placed 
the operators upon a higher plane and has established a 
more friendly and sympathetic relationship between them 
and their subscribers. 


PLEASANT RELATIONS WitH SUBSCRIBERS LIGHTEN WorK OF 
OPERATORS. 

As regards the effect upon the operators themselves, a 
great deal of good can be reported. Their work is much 
pleasanter because of their improved relations with the 
subscribers. They have fewer complaints to harrass them. 
Through constantly schooling themselves to be bright and 
cheerful in their manner they actually become so tempera- 
mentally. Their work is more interesting because it means 
more to them as well as to the subscribers and is of a 
higher grade. Their efficiency is increased because they 
can handle a heavy load and still leave the board much 
fresher and brighter mentally than operators who have 
simply plowed through their work in a monotonous, in- 
different and too-busy-to-bother fashion, with all its re- 
sultant confusion and irritation. They look upon their 
work with greater respect because they realize that it has 
a distinctly refining value as far as they themselves are 
concerned. 

So the art of expression has come to play a peculiarly 
important part in the work of the telephone operator, sim- 
ply because it provides her with the only means of prop- 
erly impressing that public whose interests she is serving 
so loyally and so earnestly. 

















Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


The Value of Quick Wit in Operating. 


In one of the Independent exchanges in the East, it is 


‘he custom during the slack hours in the evening during 
the summer months to have the information operator act 
as chief operator and also assist in supervising. 

One night a request came in a masculine voice to the 
information operator, Miss Smith, for advice regarding a 
lace where automobiles were rented. The operator gave 
the names of two places where autos could be secured. 

Shortly after Miss Smith, while supervising, plugged in 
to answer a which the regular could not 


call operator 


handle just then. She was much surprised to hear a mas- 
culine voice inquire regarding places where automobiles 
could be rented. The 
same which had asked the same question just a short time 


voice, it seemed to her, was the 


before, so without thinking she said “Haven't you found 
one yet?” Immediately there was an explosion from the 
demanded the 
“| have only been in the city ten 


other end of the wire and an angry voice 
chief operator, saying, 
minutes and never heard of such an impertinent operator.” 
Miss Smith tried to explain the error, put the man would 
have none of it, and insisted on talking to the chief oper- 
ator. The call was therefore put on the chief operator’s wire 
where, in her capacity as chief operator, Miss Smith list- 
ened to the man’s account of the gross insult which had 
been given him by the operator. 

She told him sweetly that a mistake must have been made 
he would hold the 
Miss Smith opened the circuit for a few seconds and then 


and that she would investigate if wire. 
reported the circumstances to the man, telling him no in- 
sult was intended, and giving him the information. He 
appeared much mollified and thanked her for her courtesy, 
never dreaming that he had been talking with but the one 
operator all the time. 


~* 


A Handy Winding Machine Made From the Junk Heap. 
Many handy and useful things can be made from the old 
telephone scrap pile, that is found in nearly every exchange. 
The three pictures here reproduced show views of a very 
simple and useful machine 
ture coils. 





for rewinding generator arma- 
It is made entirely of old generator parts, with 
the exception of the thumb screw and the two curved copper 
pieces. The oil hole is threaded for the thumb screw. 

It is so simple that one can figure out by looking at the 
picture how to make one, so it needs no further explanation. 


Any one who has tried to rewind an armature coil by 
hand knows what a job it is, and how unhandy the thing is 
to hold. 

If anyone has not tried rewinding one of these coils he 
should try one just for the experience. 

This winding machine can be made in a few minutes, at 
practically no expense and will do the work required. 


Robinson, Ill. FF, E. Drysdale. 





Another Graphic Advertisement of Toll Service. 
There appeared in these columns recently a_ reproduc- 
tion of a drawing employed by the Spokane Home Inde- 


pendent company to advertise its long distance connec- 


tions. The cut here shown, which is reduced from a full 
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Graphic Representation of Chicago Long Distance Possibilities, 
latest Co: 
The artist has cleverly worked 
central feature of 


page in the directory of the Illinois Tunnel 
fulfills the same mission. 
Taft as the 


probably based upon the use 


in President the drawing, 
made of the Independent 
service by Mr. Taft during the recent stock show in Chi- 
cago, which was recounted by TELEPHONY. 





How to Stop Horses from Gnawing Poles. 
If any of your readers have troukle with people tying 
teams to their telephone poles and the horses gnawing the 
same, tell them to try Carbolineum-Creoseptine or any of 


the Creosote preparations, G. Addie, of Cresco 


says H. 





Most of the Materials in this Machine for Winding Generator Came from the Telephone Scrap Pile. 
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County, Ia. If they paint it onto the bases of the poles 
they will find that the gnawing game will be cut out. Not 
only will the above mentioned material prevent the gnaw- 
ing trouble but it also makes a nice nut brown finish for a 
pole base. Put on a coat once or twice a year and prevent 
not only the above trouble but also preserve the pole. 
Measured Rates of an Idaho Mutual Company. 

A brief communication may be considered to 
shed some light upon the interesting problem of the prac- 
ticability of measured rates for rural service has been re- 





which 


ceived from Manager A. M. Henke, of the Indian 
Valley Telephone Co. Indian Valley, Idaho. This 
company has about 110. subscribers on its own 


lines, consisting of about 80 lines of grounded iron wire, 
mostly No. 12 in size. The company operates an exchange 
in Indian Valley and another at Cambridge, the latter hav- 
It aiso switches 

lines. The rates are 
Stockholders, about 65 in 


ing a 100-line board equipped for 30 lines. 
individually 
Henke as follows: 


for about 25 owned 
given by Mr. 
number, 5 cents for a one-switch call 

two-switch call; renters $1.50 per month or $1.25 when they 


$.50 per month. All 


and 10 cents for a 


own their own telephone; “switchers” 
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and water. When the pieces cf stone are thoroughly coated 
with the sand, cement and water they get together and 
they stick. They will not stick unless thoroughly mixed. 

You probably have observed, after mixing a batch of 
concrete, a few pieces of stone lying at one side that did 
not get into the mix. They were overlooked and they play 
no part in the make-up of the concrete. 

Now the man who does not mix is like those overlooked 
pieces of stone. He is out of the swim, so to speak. He is 
a nobody. He has nothing to do with the affairs of men, 
just as the overlooked pieces of stone have nothing to do 
with the concrete and are nct missed. 

On the other hand, each of the pieces of stone has its 
office to perform. All sides of each piece are coated with 
sand, cement and water, and each performs its part in hold- 
ing the whole mass together. 

A man among men, the mixer, who is coated all over 
with good nature, who has confidence in himself, who has 
sympathy for others, and plays his part in the world each 
day to the best of his ability, may not rise above mediocrity, 
hut he is a success, because he does his duty to the utmost 
in accordance with the light he has—and he did not pick 
out the Light. 





“Mutt” and ‘Jeff’ Assist in Advertising Spokane Home—Win Third Prize in Big Field. 


are charged at the 5 cent rate for calls in excess of the num- 
ber covered by their monthly rental. 

One can get a line on the use made of the telephone when 
there is a charge for every call, from the statement, “Our 
average local revenue from stockholders is considerably less 
than 50 cents per month.” 


Mixing. 

The man who has a reputation as a mixer is usually a 
hail fellow well met who has a lot of friends and who is a 
success in business. 

The man with a grouch who sticks to his desk and never 
has a pleasant word for anybody, is not a mixer and he 
is the sort of a fellow who neveg succeeds. Mixing brings 
a man into contact with all kinds of men and opens to him 
the opportunity to get business. He cannot get business 
without; mixing. The mixer is a component part of society 
and “cuts some ice” as a unit of society. That society at 
its best is the one in which every member holds up his 
end and lets every one of his faculties shine on others. 

Now here is a pile of crushed stone, some sand, cement 





Every piece of stone in the concrete does its work where 
it is placed and sticks to its job. Some pieces are larger 
than others and they do an amount of work proportionately 
larger, that is all. 

The older concrete becomes the stronger is the attach- 
ment of each piece of aggregate for its mates. And do you 
know, we believe, and you do too probably, that the older 
the race becomes and the better men know each other, the 
stronger becomes society. 

And when a piece of concrete ever breaks you know it 
always breaks in the part that is the’ weakest, the part 
where either there was not enough mixing or where for- 
eign matter or dirt got in. 

A society of men will break too when things creep in 
among them that have no business there. 

They say there are sermons in stones and there certainly 
are in the stones.that enter into concrete, but we are not 
going to preach a sermon. What we want to say is that 
if you have been a little careless about mixing among men, 
get out and become acquainted. Apply the same principles to 
yourself that you do to mix concrete—E-rchange. 
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Effective Advertising in a Civic Parade. 

Reference was recently made in these columns to the 
elaborate display which the Spokane Home Independent 
was preparing to make in the industrial celebration re- 
cently held there. It needs but a glance at the accompany- 
ing illustrations to see that the company “made good.” 
These two floats were among the most attractive in the 
parade. The gigantic automatic telephone made a very strik- 
ing appearance, with “Mutt” and “Jeff” assisting, as, indeed, 
did the “automatic central” mounted on the motor truck. The 
first won third prize in competition with 150 floats. The com- 
bination of the latter float with that of the White motor also 
indicates a rather canny commercial turn on the part of Byron 
E. Cooney, the Home company’s advertising manager, who de- 
vised the displays. 





How We Cured Induction From 13,500 Volt Power Circuit. 

The electric light company built a three phase 13,500 volt 
power circuit parallel to our rural lines. This circuit is per- 
haps 20 miles long, but is parallel to our lines only 4 or 5 
miles. 

Arrangements were made between the electric light com- 
pany and the telephone company to place the telephone cross- 
arms on the electric light poles, five feet below the power 
circuit cross-arm. This arrangement came as a settlement of 
an injunction in a suit against the light company by the tele- 
phone company. 

I had to figure how to get rid of induction from the power 
circuit whether our cross-arms and lines were on the electric 
light poles or remained on our own poles. I was somewhat 
afraid to tackle this work, as it was something new to me to 
fight induction from a heavy power current. 

I was anxious to get the telephone lines in shape so there 
would be very little interference with the service, but thought 
I might have to experiment with the number of transpositions 
before our lines would be free from the noise. 

Before our lines were all transferred and transposed and 
trees trimmed, the electric current was turned on to test the 
line and then our telephones could not be used. Whenever 
a receiver was taken off the hook, the humming noise could 
be heard all over the house, and on one line the bells would 
ring almost constantly. This line had a heavy ground on 
one side. 


“Automatic Central’ Driving Spokane Home 
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I asked different people their ideas regarding transposing 
our lines. One thought it would be necessary to transpose 
every other pole. Another thought every half mile might 
do, and if not, then every quarter mile. Another thought I 
could cut in too many, and I decided on trying every half 
and 


mile. We had three metallic circuits on pins 3 and 4, 5 
6 and 7 and 8 of a ten-pin arm. The poles were lettered every 
quarter mile as follows: A-B-C-B-A-B-C-B-A and so on. 
Pins 3 and 4 and 7 and 8 were transposed on every A pole 
and every C pole. Pins 5 and 6 were transposed on every B 
pole. Our lines were cleared of their grounds by testing with 
the voltmeter. 

Two of the lines had slight tree grounds and I found that 
no tree branches should touch the wires, as small twigs in 
wet weather would cause enough ground leakage to unbalance 
the line. 

All ground wires were cut off the telephones and only at- 
tached to the protector. Tubular 1% amp. fuses, with copper 
blocks instead of carbon, were mounted on an asbestos mat. 

When the trimming was all done and lines transposed as 
above mentioned the lines were in fairly good working order. 
We had no repeating coils in the board and of course experi- 
enced some trouble with certain connections until the repeat- 
ing coils were installed. Since using the repeating coils we get 
only enough induction to let us know the power circuit is in 
use. 

No doubt an expert engineer could get rid of all this in- 
duction, but as we are not getting enough to interfere with 
the service and the rural patrons are satisfied, I thought there 
was no use putting more money into the line. The farmers 
had been led to believe our telephone lines could never be used 
when the power circuit was in use, and some were talking very 
much of going over to the Bell. Now all are pleased with their 
service and I am thankful I got rid of the induction in time 
to prevent their leaving us. 


Anamosa, Iowa. Robert C. Allen. 


Southern California Long Distance Control Changes. 

The common stock of the United States Long Distance 
Telephone Co., operating long distance lines in southern 
California, has been sold to eastern parties, whose identity 
has not been divulged. It is not known in whose interest 
the deal was made. 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


The Common Carrier and the Gratitude of the Public.* 
By George Ade. 

Once there was a little E-Flat Town that needed a 
Direct Communication with a Trunk Line. 

A Promoter wearing Sunday Clothes and smoking 
forty-cent Cigars came out from the City to see about it. 

The Daily Paper put him on the Front Page. Five 
Dollars was the Set-Back for each Plate at the Banquet 
tendered him by the Mercantile Association. A Bonus 
was offered, together with a Site for the Repair Shops and 
the Round House. 

When the College Graduates in Khaki Suits, began to 


THE PASSING 


There was no longer any Reason for Waiting, so the 
Citizens hiked over to the Court House and began to file 
Damage Suits. The Town Council started in to pass Or- 
dinances and the Board of Equalization whooped the 
Taxes. 

Horny-handed Jurors hung around the Circuit Court 
Room waiting for a Chance to take a Wallop at the soul- 
less Corporation. 

When the Promoter came along on a Tour of Inspec- 
tion the only Person down to meet him was the Sheriff. 

Children in the Public School practiced the new Oval 
Penmanship by filling their Copy-Books with the follow- 


OF ROMANCE 


(From Puck.) 
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THE PAUL REVERE OF 1775. 
“To arms, all of you, and rouse your neighbors! The British 
have left Boston and are now marching this way. 
They'll be here before daybreak!”’ 


drag Chains across Lots, a wave of Joy engulfed Main 
Street from the Grain Elevator clear out to the Creamery. 

Then came 10,000 Carusos, temporarily residing in Box 
Cars, to disarrange the Face of Nature and put a Culvert 
over the Crick. Real Estate Dealers emerged from their 
Holes and local Rip Van Winkles began to sit up and rub 
their Eyes. One morning a Train zipped through the Cut and 
pulled up at the New Station. 

The Road was an Assured Fact. The Rails were spiked 
down; the Rolling Stock was in Commission; Trains were 
running according to Schedule. 
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IF IT HAPPENED IN 1912. 
“Hello, long distance! Give me one-seven-seven-six Lexington. 
This Lexington? Well, this is Revere. The British 
are coming! Tip off Concord, will you? 
Thanks. Good-by.”’ 


ing popular Catch-Line: “When you have a Chance to 
Soak the Railroad, go to it.” 

And the Trains never ran to suit Everybody. 

Moral: Go easy with Capital until you get it Roped and 
Tied. 


*Reprinted from the Chicago Daily News by permission 
of the author. Copyright, 1911, by George Ade. One of 
the new series of Mr. Ade’s “Fables in Slang.” P. S. This 
has to do with railroads, but it may start a pang of re- 
membrance in the bossom of more than one telephone 
pioneer. 














Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Trimming Trees Set Out After Line is Built. 


In the state of Indiana there has never been a direct 
ruling on what right a telephone company or indi- 
vidual has for trimming limbs within the road limits. 
There have been several circuit rulings that the proper- 
ty owner owns to the center of the road and the limbs 
could not be cut without his consent. Our case is 
where we did get verbal permission to build our 30-ft. 
lead and trimmed all the limbs clear, but now some of 
the same parties are forbidding us to cut them out of 
the wires as they grow into them. In one instance 
one property owner, after we had up our wires and 
poles, set out a row of white poplar trees outside his 
fence within the road limit, so that they have now 
grown up into the wires so we cannot put on any more 
wires and all our circuits have at least 25 volts ground 
out of 32. All our metallics are quite noisy and the 
public in general suffers on account of such service. 

We have tried every kind of persuasion to get him 
to let us clear our wires but he refuses to let us touch 
them at all. When he was setting them out a neigh- 
bor remarked to him that he was setting out his trees 
under our wires and that they would eventually grow 
up and cause trouble. 

Now what we would like to know, even if the general 
law is that a telephone company must secure the prop- 
erty owner’s consent to trim along his property, can 
he also set out trees outside his fence in the road limit, 
under our wires and defy us to touch them and the 
public suffer thereby? 


A telephone company authorized to erect its line along a 
country highway, has a right to cut away obstructing 
branches of trees to admit of the free passage of the wires, 
without first giving the abutting property owner an oppor- 
tunity to do so, but it will be answerable to him for any 
unnecessary, improper or excessive cutting. 

Wyant vs. Central Telephone Co., 123 Mich., 51, 81 North 
Western 928, 41 L. R. A. 497. This rule should hold good 
whether or not the trees were planted at the time the tele- 
phone line was erected. We certainly believe that you have 
a right to trim the trees set out by this farmer, providing 
you do not do any unnecessary, improper or excessive cut- 
ting. 





Exclusive Long Distance Contract Not Invalid. 


We entered into a written contract some time ago 
with another Independent telephone company to es- 
tablish a long distance system to compete with the Bell. 
In this contract the other party agreed to use our lines 
exclusively for its toll line business where possible. 
The other company now claims that the contract is in- 
valid because of the exclusive feature and wants to 
abrogate it. Please give us your opinion on this subject. 


Such a contract as you describe has been upheld by the 
courts on the ground that the purpose and effect of the 
exclusive provision is to aid competition by making it pos- 
sible for the two companies to compete with the Bell, in- 
stead of being in restraint of trade as was contended by 
the party who wished to abrogate the contract. The 
entire circumstances of the case should be shown, together 
with the situation in the locality as to there being another 
competing system. Home Telephone Co. vs. North Man- 
chester Co. (Indiana App.) 92 N. E. 558, United 
States Telephone Co. vs. Middlepoint Home Telephone Co. 
13 Owe C.:C., (N..S.) 987, 22 GC. CGC. 1%. 





Acceptance of Franchise. 


A franchise was given to our company by action of 
the city council. It was not the franchise we had 
wanted but was modified by the insertion of a provi- 
sion requiring the payment of a percentage of our 
gross receipts to the city. We were not at that time 
doing business in the city but were located in several 


adjoining towns. Later, we were given permission by 
an ordinance of the city to install a long distance tele- 
phone plant in the city without any requirement of pay- 
ment of any portion of the gross receipts to the city. We 
installed our long distance plant but did not put in any 
local exchange for seven years after the passage of 
the original franchise. An agent of the company was 
present at the council meeting thae passed the original 
franchise, but he had no authority to accept it, although 
he did accept it in writing in the name of the company. 
You. understand that he would have had the right to 
accept the franchise that our board of directors had 
passed upon, but not the franchise with the gross re- 
ceipts provision in it. Now the city is threatening to col- 
lect the gross receipts for the seven years past, claim- 
ing we were doing business in the city because we had 
our long distance plant therein. Please tell us if we 
are liable and cite any cases on the subject. 


A franchise is a contract between the city and the grantee, 
and like a contract requires a meeting of minds or accept- 
ance by the grantee. A franchise may be accepted either 
by express words or by some act or conduct on the part of 
the grantee. Unless it is so accepted, it confers no right 
and imposes no obligation on the company. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Mt. Vernon (Ind.) 94 N. 
E. 714. 

In the case you state there was no authority express or 
implied in the agent to accept the franchise in writing. The 
written acceptance was therefore invalid and not binding 
on the company. The company did not ratify the right of 
the agent in accepting the franchise because it apparently 
never acted upon it. This establishment of a long dis- 
tance plant was in reliance upon the later permit and would 
not amount to a ratification of the acceptance of the origin- 
al franchisee We therefore think that your company is 
not liable. Hook vs. Bowden, 144. Missouri Appeals, 331, 
128 S. W. 261, City of Mitchell vs. Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., (South Dakota) 127 N. E. 582. 

Permit to Build Conduit Must Come from Council. 

Hidden away behind a civil suit for small damages is a 
question of importance to the City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and to all Minnesota telephone companies. The case was 
one in which the Tri-State Telephone Co. sued John Lin- 
don, a contractor, for damages to the extent of $105.12, 
because the contractor in making an excavation for a 
house, undermined a conduit of the telephone company. 
When the case came to trial in the civil branch of the 
municipal ‘court, the telephone company offered in evidence 
a permit from the city engineer, allowing it to lay the con- 
duit. This permit was argued on the ground that where 
a company wished ‘to lay conduits in the residence district 
the permit should have come from the city council and 
not the city engineer. Permission from the council had 
been obtained by the company to string wires in the alley 
in question, but when it was decided to build a conduit 
instead, the permit was obtained from the city engineer. 
The court decided against the telephone company, by up- 
holding the contention of the defendant that a permit from 
the council was necessary and finding that because the 
company had no permit from the council it was a tres- 
passer in the alley, and hence the contractor was not liable 
for interfering with its conduit. The case will be appealed 
by the telephone company. 





Toll Tickets as Evidence. 
Telephone toll tickets containing original entries by a tele- 
phone operator, showing when calls for connection were given, 
and, if call was cancelled, when it was cancelled, are admis- 
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sible in evidence aside from the testimony of the operator, 
who made the entries, providing such tickets have been shown 
to have been properly kept and are properly identified. The 
basis for this ruling is that such tickets are necessary memo- 
randa for the transaction of the business. This is a holding 
of- the court of civil appeals of Texas in a suit brought by a 
woman for mental anguish suffered by her being prevented 
from being with her husband at the time of his death. 

The negligence she alleged was the failure of the telephone 
company to give her a long distance connection after she 
learned he had been shot, so that she might order him brought 
to her on an early train. A judgment in favor of the widow 
was affirmed. Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. 
Pearson, 137 South Western 733. 





Right of Foreign Corporation in California. 

The W. U. T. Co. brought suit to prevent the Superior 
Court of Sacramento County, Cal., from proceeding further 
in an action brought by the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. to 
condemn lands, contending that foreign telegraph corpora- 
tions are not authorized by the laws of California to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain. The Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co., which is organized under the laws of New York, 
was seeking to condemn a portion of the property of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., The Southern Pacific Co., and 
the Central Pacific Railway Co. situated in the county of 
Sacramento. The supreme court of the state refused to in- 
terfere, holding that the Postal company, having accepted the 
provisions of the federal Post Roads Act, cannot be excluded 


from carrying on business within a state, on public lands, 


military or post roads or navigable rivers. In other words 
the court held that the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. might 
condemn the lands in question without interference by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. W. U. T. Co. vs. Superior 
Court, 115 Pacific 1091. 





Submission of Ordinance to Popular Vote. 

The city of Dallas, Texas, had a charter containing in- 
itiative and referendum provisions, which empowered the 
city to regulate and fix charges of local telephones. This 
power was given to the board of commissioners or city 
council, which was required to give notice and grant hear- 
ings to parties affected by the regulations. The charter 
provided for a petition for the proposed ordinance and 
the submission of it to vote. The board of commission- 
ers, without enacting any ordinance relating to telephone 
rates, or making rules for notice and hearing of a pro- 
posed ordinance relating thereto, received a petition for 
such an ordinance and submitted it to the people at a 
special election, at which it received a majority of votes, 
and by order of the board was placed with the city ordi- 
mances as an enacted ordinance. The Texas court of 
criminal appeals held that the ordinance regulating the 
rights was not legal because the statutory pre-requisites 
to its enactment were not substantially complied with. 
Ex parte Farnsworth, 135 S. W. 538. 





Excessive Verdict for Mental Anguich. 

A daughter was informed over the long distance telephone 
that her father had been struck by a street car but was not 
seriously injured, and that, if the doctors later found his 
condition serious, she would be informed. When the long 
distance connection was asked for, it was stated that it was 
for the daughter’s benefit. At a later hour another connec- 
tion was asked for to inform her that her father’s condition 
was serious, and this connection was negligently denied. A 
verdict of $1,500 for mental anguish was given the daughter 
for being deprived of being with her injured father for 
three hours before he died. The trial court reduced the ver- 
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dict to $1,000. It was held on appeal that the facts established 
a contract relation between the daughter and the telephone 
company, entitling her to sue it, and that $1,000 damages were 
not excessive. S. W. Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. Gehring, 
(Texas) 137 S. W. 754. 





Injury to Horses from Falling Wire. 

A telephone company knowingly permitted its unguard- 
ed wire to remain suspended near an unguarded trolley 
wire carrying a powerful current of electricity, under such 
conditions that, if the telephone wire should break, it would 
rest on the trolley wire and become charged with elec- 
tricity. The telephone wire in consequence of a thunder 
and wind storm, was detached from a tree, and came in 
contact with the trolley wire. The loose telephone wire 
rested on the ground, and was covered with a growth of 
weeds tending to obscure it. A driver, using proper care, 
drove his horses against the telephone wire and they were 
killed by electricity. The appellate court of Indiana af- 
firmed a verdict for the owner of the horses. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Kranz; 95 N. E. 371. 


Right to Partially Obstruct the Road. 

While the public is entitled to the unobstructed use of 
every part of a public road, yet, when a telephone com- 
pany is given the right to erect its poles along a highway, 
the grant carries with it the authority to partially obstruct 
the road. So the Court of Appeals of Kentucky held in 
an action brought against a telephone company, by the 
administrator of one whose team ran away and collided 
with a pole. But the obstruction must not be of the trav- 
eled part of the road. 

The same case held that the company was just as lia- 
ble to the one whose team was running away, as it would 
be if the team were under control, providing the pole was 
erected in the highway so as to interfere with its reason- 
able use. Jackson-Hazard Telephone Co. vs. Holliday’s 
Administrator, 136 S. W. 135. 








Horses Frightened by Reel in Street. 

Because a telephone company left a cable reel on a 
street, by which a horse was caused to run away and be 
injured, suit was brought against the company. A witness 
testified that the central office of the company had promised 
her that the reel would be removed at once. It did not 
appear that at the time of this promise the reel was in use. 
This evidence was introduced to show that the company 
had notice that horses were being frightened by the pres- 
ence of the reel. The court held that the company was not 
required to remove its reel in accordance with the promise 
if it was in use, and until a reasonable time thereafter, and 
that if an injury occurred within that period, a verdict 
should be given to the company. The reason for this ruling 
was that the promise was not the basis of the action. 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Company vs. Doo- 
little, 138 South Western, 415. 





Telephone Company Retains Right to Change Number. 

A case of the Bryan Electric Co. Atlanta, Ga., against 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. in which the plaintiffs 
petitioned for a writ of mandamus requiring the telephone 
company to restore them their telephone number, Main 5000 
was decided in favor of the telephone company. The num- 
ber had been reassigned as a branch exchange trunk to 
another firm. Judge Pendleton held that the rule printed 
in the telephone directory, giving the telephone company 
the right to change any telephone number, was reasonable 
and there was nothing in the contract providing for any 
particular number. 





From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Telephone Meter Circuit. 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, O., patent 1,009,762, Nov. 28, 1911, 
assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

A measured telephone system is herein disclosed in which 
positive means are provided to prevent a double registration, 
and this is accomplished by locking the registering devices at 
the central station so that the operator can not again operate 
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the meter until after the answering plug has been withdrawn. 
When the called for subscriber responds the operator presses 
the key K, which places a low resistance path around a high 
resistance R, thereby reducing the resistance of the circuit so 
as to allow sufficient current to flow through the meter M 
to operate the latter. At the same time the relay H draws 
up its armature against contact 18, thus locking the shunt cir- 
cuit so that any further manipulation of the key K will not 
cause the meter M to register. It is only when the circuit 
described above is broken by the withdrawal of the answer- 
ing plug from its jack that the armature of relay H is per- 
mitted to fall back, thereby restoring the parts to their nor- 
mal position. 
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Lockout System. 
H. G. Webster, Chicago, Ill., patent 1,009,813, Nov. 28, 1911, 
assigned to Kellogg Sw’b’d. & Supply Co. 
This lockout system, usable in connection with common 
battery systems, is designed to provide means’ where- 
by simple devices permit two subscribers on the same 
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the act of such con- 
both on the part 
Means are shown where- 


to be 
requiring 
of the operator and the subscriber. 
by upon the removal of the switchhook a reversal of the 
central battery current with respect to the line is effected, 
thereby to change the circuit conditions at the various sub- 
stations on that line with the exception of the one whose 


line 
nection 


connected together, 
manipulation 


switchhook is operated. An electromagnet at the exchange 
may be operated from the substation on the line to connect 
the telephone for conversation. 

Should the subscriber desire to converse with a party on 
the same line, the operator upon learning that fact removes 
the plug P* from the jack of the line L’ and substitutes the 
plug P*. The subscriber then operates key 10’ whereupon the 
operator actuates the ringing key k to call the desired station 
and permit it to be connected to the line wires. 





Combined Watchman’s Clock and Telephone System. 
F. G. Duryee, Fort Wayne, Ind., patent 1,010,415, Dec. 5, 
1911, Assigned to General Electric Co., New York. 
By inserting his set into the clock circuit for a certain 
longer time than is required for registration a time element 
operates a call signal at the telephone central office. 





Sanitary Telephone Transmitter. 
J. H. O’Connell, Boston, Mass., patent 1,010,449, 
Dec. 5, 1911. 
A disinfecting diaphragm of thin material is placed in 
front of the transmitter entirely covering the aperture. 


dated 


Telephone System. 

C. S. Winston, Chicago, IIl., patent 1,010,471, Dec. 5, 1911, 
Assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A two wire common battery system is designed to use 
a high resistance cut-off relay and also a high resistance 
cord relay, and in which means are provided to substitute 
an impedance coil of proper resistance to furnish the line 
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with transmitter energizing current. To this end relays 
11, 11’ may be of 1,500 ohms resistance and relays 29 and 37 
may be of 500 ohms resistance. It is claimed that the leak- 
age of voice currents through the windings of relays 11, 
and 11’ will therefore be slight, while at the same time 
the relays 29 and 37 will be sufficiently energized not to 
need a delicate adjustment. The impedence coils 31 and 39 
supply the transmitter energizing current. The connec- 
tions or the circuit arrangements will be obvious. 











Measured Service Telephone System. 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, O., patent 1,010,505, Dec. 5, 1911, 
Assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 
In a meter system the registration is accomplished au- 
tomatically, but suitable locking devices are provided so 
that but one registration may be effected before the con- 
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nection is taken down. The registration is effected after 
the called subscriber has answered. When the called 
subscriber thus answers the two magnets R* and M be- 
come energized and the relays S* and R’ remain in that 
condition. The energization of the meter magnet steps 
forward the indicating device of the meter, and the ener- 
































































































































gization of the magnet R* remains permanent and _ inde- 
pendent of the supervisory relays S and S’ because of the 
establishment of the locking circuit traced as follows: 
B, 13, 23, R*, s°, 27, 14, S*, 29, p’*, 7°, 3, R’, 4, M to ground 
and back to battery. This locking circuit remains effective 
until the plugs are withdrawn. 


Desk Stand. 

W. F. Taylor and VY. Durfin, Brookline, Mass., patent 
1,010,531, Dec. 5, 1911, assigned to Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co., Mass. 

The desk telephone herein is made of two parts, the 
springs d, d’, d*, and d‘* being mounted within the lower 








half of standard h. The connections are brought in through 
the base h’ and associated with the springs. The slot d° 
is for the switchhook lever. The head A of the desk set 
carries the switchhook lever and also two springs f°, f" 
which are connected with the transmitter terminals, and 
are to set over the other springs before mentioned in such 
a way that the movement of these springs f* will secure 
actuation of the regular switchhook springs. 


Sound Intensifier for Mouthpieces. 

H. Foss, Dombaas, Norway, patent 1,011,045, Dec. 5, 1911. 

A sound intensifier for transmitters consist of a sphere- 
shaped sound box having a single contracted opening lead- 
ing to and attached with the transmitter. A second single 
contracted and outwardly flaring opening connects the 
sound box with the atmosphere to receive the voice vibra- 
tions. The axes of the two contracted openings are ar- 
ranged to form an angle of about ninety degrees. 
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Transmitter. 

H. P. Clausen, Chicago, Ill., patent 1,010,590, Dec. 5, 1911, 
Assigned to Stromberg Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

This transmitter has a diaphragm C associated with a 
screw threaded ring, 4, attached to C by rivets c. Front 





electrode C’ is secured to the diaphragm by nut h. A sup- 
plemental diaphragm of mica, E, is mounted on ring F by 
the annular ring G. Back electrode J, in association with 
stem i, is mounted in the bridge B, from which it is in- 
sulated. 


The Habit of Being Reliable. 


Reliability is one of the cardinal virtues of mankind, and 
he who possesses it as a distinct and consistent characteristic 
has a personal asset that will command confidence and carry 
him successfully through the tortuous ways and_ shifting 
conditions of life. 

While reliability is one of the basic elements of moral 
character, it is at the same time a natural outgrowth of that 
fundamental virtue. And yet reliability is largely a matter 
of habit and must be cultivated to be kept alive. The person 
who cultivates the habit of being reliable is as particular in 
the application of the virtue to little things as to the greater 
and more important ones. 

When once the habit of being reliable is formed it is com- 
paratively easy to maintain it under all circumstances, and 
when one knows that a promise given means faithful per- 
formance on his part he naturally exercises another virtue, 
candor. If he doesn’t want to do a thing or doesn’t intend 
to do a given thing he will not, under stress of importunity, 
reluctantly give his promise to do it, but impelled by the 
conscientious regard that he has for his own word, will bring 
the virtue of honest candor to his assistance and say NO 
if that be the word that needs to be said to keep him from 
promising to do something which he does not intend to do. 

And then, reliability and candor will naturally conspire in 
one’s daily life to beget still another most desirable human 
quality, caution. One who does not make promises to be 
forgotten or easily broken will soon form the habit of being 
careful in assuming obligations, however light they may ap- 
pear to be. 

Reliable men have never been in greater demand in the 
business world - and we may include all the trades and pro- 
fessions—than they are today. The man who is known to 
be reliable is never without a job, even though he may 
be capacitated for filling only an humble position. On the 
other hand, he may be a genius, or conspicuously well quali- 
fied in a general way to fill a prominent and lucrative posi- 
tion in some of the great industrial, commercial or financial 
departments of the business world;- but if he is without the 
quality of reliability he will go through life badly handi- 
capped, what ever his attainments or opportunities may be. 

The man who is known to be reliable in all things and 
whose word is as good as his bond will command the respect 
and confidence of even those of his fellow-men who are not 
themselves reliable, and, as we said in the opening sentence 
of this little preachment, has a personal asset that will carry 
him successfully through life. 

Cultivate the habit of being reliable—Albany Herald. 























Department of Railway Telephony 


A Talk on Railway Telephony by W. J. Camp—Contributions to this Department are Invited from Men Engaged 
in Railway Telephone Construction and Operation—Telephone Inspectors 
Might Tell Their Experiences With Motor Cars 


W. J. Camp Tells of Success in Telephone Dispatching. 

“Train dispatching by telephone” was the subject of an 
address by W. J. Camp, electrical engineer of the telegraph 
department of the C. P. R., at a noonday dinner of the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Association of the Province of Quebec, 
Montreal. 

The first authorized application of the telephone for dispatch- 
ing was made by the installation of a telephone dispatching 
circuit on the New York Central and Hudson River in 1907, 
between Albany and Fonda, where there were four tracks 
controlled by block signals. 

After the installation of the early circuits, the greater 
facility with which trains could be dispatched by telephone, as 
compared with telegraph, was immediately recognized, and 
various companies throughout the continent began fitting up 
trial installations. Among the earliest was the C. P. R., which 
now has nearly 4,000 miles of track controlled by telephone, 
the only road having a greater mileage being the Santa Fe. On 
January ist of this year over 46,000 miles of line were equipped 
with telephone train-dispatching circuits, and since then many 
thousands of miles have been added. The system is considered 
to be safer than by telegraph, as well as enabling dispatchers to 
handle 50 per cent. more traffic. The indications are that 
within the next few years the great bulk of railways on this 
continent will employ the tellephone system, although the 
cost of installation is six or seven times greater than that of 
the telegraph. 

A few railways, including the C. P. R., equip with tele- 
phone apparatus all their trains in the sections where these 
circuits are installed. The crew is provided with a jointed 
pole, by which the telephone in the baggage car or caboose can 
be immediately connected with a telephone circuit in case the 
train should be stopped between the telephone stations. The 
conductor is thus placed in direct connection with the train 
dispatcher and is able to report conditions and receive prompt 
assistance. As soon as the train is allowed to move, all that 
is necessary is to detach the jointed pole without in any way 
interfering with the regular telephone circuit. 

Canadian Pacific Will Stick to Telephone Dispatching. 

A report to the effect that the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
would discontinue telephone dispatching in favor of the 
telegraph has been the subject of an official denial issued 
from’ Montreal. The rumor is understood to have originated 
in St. John, New Brunswick, and has been having a large 
circulation in the newspapers of the United States and 
Canada. 





Continuously-Loaded Telephone Cable for Italy. 

The India-Rubber, Gutta-Percha & Telegraph Works Co., 
Ltd., of Silvertown, Essex, England, has recently made and 
delivered to the Italian government a shipment of bi-core 
continuously-loaded telephone cable, of a total length of 
30,000 metres. The cable consists of two gutta-percha in- 
sulated cores, the conductor of each being a strand of seven 
0.7 mm. copper wires, covered with a layer of fine soft 
annealed iron wire 0.2 mm. diameter, and then insulated 
with three layers of pure gutta-percha to a diameter of 
6.5 mm., the two cores being then laid up together, wormed 
and served with specially-prepared jute yarn, taped and 
covered with a special alloy tube. As the company possess 
large hydraulic presses, it was possible to make this cable 





in lengths of 300 metres without joint and without any 
stoppage for refilling the container. The results of elec- 
trical tests on the cable showed: 

Electrostatic capacity under steady current 0.0894 mf. 
(between wires) per km. 

Conductor resistance under 
ohms (loop) per km. at 15° C. 

Conductor resistance with alternating current 1,000 p.p.s., 
12.546 int. ohms per km. at 15° C. 

Inductance with alternating current 1,000 p.p.s., 5,872 
milli-henries (loop) per km. at 15° C. 

Attenuation Constant.—The attenuation constant of the 
iron-whipped cable per kilometre loop at 1,000 p.p.s. is 
0.024. 

Without the iron whipping a cable of this type would 
have had an attenuation constant of 0.057 per kilometre 
loop. In other words, the attenuation constant is reduced 
by 58 per cent., owing to the iron whipping. The latter, 
therefore, more than doubles the speaking range of the 
telephone cable. 


steady current 11.745 int. 
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Symposium on Exercise of Courtesy in Business. 


Officials and employes in every department of the Rock 
Island Railroad have got together a symposium on courtesy, 
which, while directly applicable to the railroad business, 
is yet adaptable to the telephone business, as well as to 
others. Here are some of their conclusions: 

Courtesy leaves a fine flavor—discourtesy a bitter taste. 

Courtesy makes friends and friends make business 

If you must fight with some one join the army. The 
railroad service is not a training school for combative- 
ness. 

The men at the top are uinformly courteous. 

"headed that way? 

Courtesy is not a veneer covering a bad disposition. It 
must be genuine and penetrate to the heart to be effective. 

Every time you lose your temper you do two things: 
you lose a patron for the company and you injure your 
digestion. One is as necessary to the company as the other 
is to you. 

Complaints cost more and multiply correspondence— 
correspondence means postage, and postage costs money. 
We have to haul a ton of freight two miles and a half in 
order to pay for one 2-cent postage stamp. 

The only things railroads have to offer in exchange for 
business are service and personality. Personality in this connec- 
tion means courteous treatment and affability. 

Courtesy always pays dividends. These dividends may 
not come back to you in the form of dollars and cents, 
but they most certainly inure to your and the company’s 
credit. 


Are you 





A. G. SHaver, Signal Engineer, Rock Island & Pacific 


Railroad, gave a talk on “Bonding” at the December meet- 
ing of the Chicago Signal Club, held recently at the offices 
of the Signal Engineer. 





THe BurFAto, ROCHESTER & PITTsBURG Ry. has ordered 
telephone equipment for a dispatching circuit on the 110- 
mile section between Rochester and East Salamanaca, also 
for the division between East Salamanca and Buffalo. 
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Weekly Review of Market 


Only a moderate volume of business has developed in 
the copper metal market recently, but the tone was firm 
with all the principal producing and selling interests quot- 
ing 14%c for electrolytic. 

“The heavy exports from this side last month,” says 
Financial America, “has been one of the principal topics of 
discussion in the copper trade, and bears out the predic- 
tion made some time ago by one of the principal producers 
that the month of December would come close to the rec- 
ord. According to the returns made by the United States 
Custom House, the total exports for last month amounted 
to 83,843,200 Ibs. These figures represent only the clear- 
ances made through the Atlantic ports and do not take 
into consideration the shipments from southern and Pacific 
ports. The above figures, however, are within 571,000 Ibs. 
of the shipments made in December, 1907, and which were 
the largest on record. The exports in December, 1907, 





in Copper, Tin and Lead 


don, plant chief, Pittsburgh, in describing some of the details 
of this work says: 

“The fire-proofing of the floor under the last 16 positions of 
the board was ingeniously accomplished. One night powerful 
jacks were brought into use and the switchboard was raised 
two inches from the floor. Then a false floor was slipped be- 
neath the board and suspended from the ceiling. In this way 
the weight of one end of the switchboard was carried by the 
ceiling while the operators worked at their positions as usual. 
Then the contractor cut out the old floor, placed the new 
steel work and cement and then lowered the switchboard. 

“When the new floor was laid under the storage batteries 
another interesting feature was successfully worked out. First, 
slack was cut in the leads. Then a very heavy skid, resem- 
bling a big picture frame, was built around the batteries. When 
all was ready, jacks were used to push the skid with its tre- 
mendous load to a spot about 15 feet from the original lo- 


Metol] Market Record 
December 1911 
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Spot Cash Prices, as Recorded by Metal Exchange, New York City. 


included those made from all ports, so that the month just 
passed will probably show a larger total than was shipped 
in the last month of 1907. 

“The statement of the Copper Producers’ Association, 
to be published next Monday, is awaited with considerable 
interest. Deliveries to domestic consumers are expected 
to show up better than the average for December, while 
exports are expected to bring the total deliveries up to 
approximately 135,000,000 to 140,000,000 lbs. The matter 
of production is very uncertain, but figuring the output on 
the basis of 120,000,000 Ibs. as compared with 111,000,000 
lbs. in November, the apparent decrease in stocks will be 
in the neighborhood of 20,000,000 Ibs.” 





Building Reconstruction Under Difficulties. 

A complete remodeling of a central office building involving 
the fireproofing of the structure was carried on at Pittsburgh 
not long ago without any interruption of service from the 
switchboard installed in rooms where some of the principal 
changes were required. The work is described in the Tele- 
phone News, a paper published by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania for ‘circulation among its employes. J. D. Gor- 
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cation. Steel work and cement were then placed in the floor 
space originally occupied by the batteries.” 


Louisville Independent Officials Believe in the Automobile. 
In the inventory of the Louisville Home Telephone Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., is an item—“‘One automobile, intrinsic 





. value non-appraisable but actual worth incalculable.” 


The automobile used by the Louisville company is not a 
commercial car, like those used by numerous companies. 
It is a passenger car adapted solely to executive work. 

The Home auto is of the roadster type, with a single 
rumble seat. It is moderate-priced and of a standard make 
which insures its reliability. It supplants three horse-and- 
wagon sets of equipment which were formerly used in this 
connection and is therefore a definite means of economy. 

The initial cost of three horses and wagons would total 
approximately the sum required for the purchase of the 
automobile. In the matter of up-keep the gas car is also 
superior, for running expenses, including fuel, tires and 
mechanical adjustments and repairs, amount to about $100 
a month, an amount which would certainly not suffice to 
keep three teams in running order. 

















Queries on Theory and Practice 


Effect of Ringing Method on “B” Board Traffic. 


I understand that keyless trunks have been designed and 
introduced in the “B” or trunk switchboards of common 
battery systems in several of our large cities. Please ex- 
plain how many more calls per hour the operator is sup- 
posed to be able to handle when freed from the burden of 
ringing on each connection with a key. 

There seem to be three recognized methods of handling the 
ringing at a “B” board. Engineers are talking of handling 
trunked inter-exchange messages in the same city through an 
automatic device, replacing the present “B” board. At the 
present time, however, the three types of ringing in use in 
numerous “B” boards are as follows: 

1. The operator pulls a key for each ring. 

2. The operator sets a locking key which makes operative 
a ringing circuit controlled through an interrupter, so that 
the subscriber’s bell is rung automatically at frequent inter- 
vals until he answers or the “B” operator takes down the con- 
nection. 

3. With the keyless trunk, ringing starts automatically as 
soon as the “B” operator plugs into the called subscriber’s 
jack and continues as in method 2. 

Loads which are permissible under these three  differ- 
ent methods are frequently stated as follows: No.1. 340 calls 
per hour; No. 2, 400 calls per hour; No, 3, 500 calls per hour. 





Sticking Release Magnet. 

Why is it that sometimes the release magnet on an 
automatic switch will not have power enough to op- 
erate? Recently I came across one which had got 
stuck and was very hot. I released the switch by hand, 
fixed the trouble and then tried the release. To my 
surprise the magnet would not pull clear in. Why was 
it: 

The heat had increased the resistance so much that not 
enough current could get through to give the necessary 
power. Suppose the release magnet is wound to 46 ohms, 
at 68 degrees, F. A rise of 100 degrees will increase the 
resistance about 22 per cent making it about 56 ohms. This 
makes a reduction in current of 18 per cent which reduces 
the power of the magnet below a workable limit. This 
is most noticeable in the connector, in which the sideswitch 
forms a heavy load. 
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Adjustment of Automatic Exchange Relay. 


What is the proper adjustment of a relay on an auto- 
matic switch—I mean a relay which has to follow the im- 
pulses. 

The adjustment of a speed relay involves three factors, the 


pivots, the stroke, and the spring tension. The pivot screws 
should be tight enough so that no play can be felt when the 
armature is pressed sidewise by the fingers. If there is appre- 
ciable play the armature will be unable to follow the rapid 
impulses on account of the lost motion. Although having no 
appreciable lost motion, the pivots must be free enough to al- 
low the armature to fall or turn by its own weight without the 
assistance of the springs. This is termed technically, “no play, 
no bind.” 

The stroke is regulated by the necessity for firm contact and 
for clearance between the spring contacts. Referring to Fig. 1, 
a gage .005 in. thick is laid on the core tip and the armature 
pressed down tightly with the finger. Then the front contact 
spring is adjusted so that it will barely make contact with the 
main spring. When the gage is removed the complete move- 
ment of the armature will cause the main spring to push the 
front contact spring a little, to its dotted position. This se- 
cures a firm contact. 

To get the back limit correct, see that the tin backstop is 
bent away. Adjust the back contact spring so that the main 


spring will have just a little clearance in swinging from 
back to front. The less the motion the better, just so that 
the break is clear. Then bend up the tin backstop so that when 
the relay is de-energized the armature lever will have a very 
small amount of play between the backstop and the main 
spring. 

The tension of the spring will depend upon the current and 
the speed and character of the impulses. The spring must be 
strong enough to make the armature release promptly at the 
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Fig. 1. Use of Gage in Relay Adjustment. 


end of each impulse when tested with standard impulses and 
maximum current. It must be weak enough to pull up and 
operate at full speed with the minimum current. If the 
spring is too weak, the relay will have a tendency to freeze 
down and not follow the impulses. If too stiff, the relay will 
not pull its armature down at speed with the smallest current 
on which it should work. 





Lamp vs. Magnetic Busy Signals. 


What is the objection to lamps as visible busy signals 
for trunk lines? They are much cheaper than mechanical 
signals. 

Although the lamp is a very cheap and satisfactory article, 


several reasons have appeared against its use as a visual busy 
indicator. A lamp takes much more current than an electro- 
magnetic target. When there are a large number of busy 
lamps in the same vicinity, they generate a considerable amount 
of heat, which is objectionable on account of its warming up 
the rubber of the switchboard. The steady glare of many 
lamps is not particularly good for the eyes of the operators. 
The target is easily seen, yet is not obstrusive. 





Tacoma Plant Merger Rushed Through. 


One of the features of Bell telephone consolidations 
which has come to be familiar, is a great delay in the com- 
bination of plants to give a unified service. For some rea- 
son a new arrangement was inaugurated at Tacoma where an 
automatic plant was bought out, as announced in last week’s 
TELEPHONY. Before subscribers had fairly digested the in- 
formation that the Independent company had been pur- 
chased by the Bell interests, arrangements for the transfer 
of subscribers’ lines to the Bell exchange were made. — All 
plans were carried out secretly and the first notification 
the Hlome subscribers had of the change was the anmuonce- 
ment of its completion. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: National Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 7, 8, 9; Western Pennsylvania Assn., 
Pittsburgh, January 18, 19; Minnesota Assn., St. Paul, January 23; Northwestern Cedarmen’s Assn., 
Minneapolis, January 23, 24; Illinois Assn., Peoria, January 24, 25; Wisconsin Assn. 

Madison, February 14, 15 


Important to National Convention Exhibitors! 

The second floor plan of the Hotel Sherman, published 
in TELEPHONY, showing the rooms reserved for exhibitors 
at the coming convention of the National Independent 
association, was faulty in that it shows the rooms to be 
numbered in the three hundreds instead of the two hun- 
dreds. 

The plan is correct as showing the arrangement of the 
floor, but exhibitors should bear in mind, in the prepara- 
tion of advertisements or trade literature, that all the room 
numbers begin with two, not three. For example, No. 347 
in the diagram is actually No. 247. No plot of the second 
floor has ever been drawn, but the arrangement and sizes 
of the rooms are identical with the one reproduced in this 


paper. 





An Adjustable Anchor Rod. 
In the Adjustarod, recently placed on the market by the 
Crouse-Hinds Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., a long step seems 
to have been taken in simplifying and facilitating the in- 
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No. 1.—Type “A” Adjustment. No. 2.—Type “‘B’’ Adjustment. 
No. 3.—Type “A” Head. No. 4.—Type “B” Head. No. 
5.—Lower Section of Adjustarod. No. 6.—Type 
“A” Head, Guy Wire Clamped in. 


Stallation of “dead man” anchors. The new invention is 
a union of all metal parts that belong to an anchor of this 
character, and also has turnbuckle properties designed to 
permit regulation of wire tension. 

The Adjustarod is made in two types, “A” and “B.” 
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Type “A” consists of clamp, pulley, swivel, rod, washer 
and base-nut. Type “B” has an eye, to receive the guy 
wire; a swivel, rod, washer and base-nut. 

Each type, complete, is purchased as a unit and handled 
as such up to the actual work of installing. Thus, buying 
is simplified and there is no danger of any part being 
found missing at the last moment. 

To start at the top of type “A” and read it downward, 
the clamp is of malleable iron, cast in two parts, the inner 
surface of each being grooved to receive the guy wire. 
Three seven-sixteenth-inch wrought iron bolts, with heavy 
square heads and nuts, bind the two parts of the clamp 
against the guy wire, beyond the possibility of slipping. 
One section of the clamp is countersunk in squares on its 
outer surface, to fit the outline of the bolt heads. This 
arrangement holds the bolts immovable as the nuts are 
tightened. 

Below the clamp is the pulley, the housing of which is 
cast with one piece of the clamp. The sheave, or pulley 
wheel, is a grey iron casting, and is grooved to take guy 
wire up to the largest standard size. Cold rolled steel is 
used for the sheave pin, both ends of which are upset after 
mounting, thus holding the sheave permanently in posi- 
tion. The lower end of the pulley housing constitutes the 
swivel ring. Through this ring projects the upper end of 
the rod, topped by a substantial upset head. 

The rod is of wrought iron and round, except for a few 
inches below the swivel ring, where square sides are pro- 
vided to give a gripping surface for a wrench. On the 
Ibwer end of the rod are twelve inches of threading to 
receive a heavy base-nut. 

A large washer, of No. 10 gauge sheet steel, slips on 
the rod immediately above the base-nut. This washer has 
bent-up corners that sink into the “dead man.” Two 
down-turned ears, on opposite sides of the center hole, 
are stamped from the washer and provide a channel into 
which the base-nut fits snugly. The ears slightly overlap 
the nut and hold it tight against the washer. Nut and 
washer, together with the threaded rod, make up a, turn- 
buckle of great strength. The rod alone is five feet long, 
and the over-all measurement is five feet and eleven 
inches. 

In type “B” the combined eye and swivel ring is of mal- 
leable cast iron. All other parts are identical with those 
of type “A.”- The over-all length is five feet and four 
inches. 

While type “B” Adjustarod seemingly is assured of much 
popularity because of its manifest advantages over the 
ordinary anchor rod, the clamp and pulley device argue 
strongly for even greater public favor for the type “A” 
form of construction. When this latter type is used, the 
guy wire cannot bind, but runs smoothly through the 
pulley. The clamp, being cast with the pulley housing, is 
always in position to receive the wire, and hence the 
hands are free to tighten the nuts. 

The pulley, moreover, does away with that slipping, 


. time-consuming, temper-provoking thing, a thimble. Each 


blow required to knock a thimble back in position carries 
the danger of nicking and weakening the guy wire. The 
elimination of this risk alone should count heavily for the 
type “A” Adjustarod. 











January 6, 1912. 


A Novel Profit Sharing Plan. 

The Universal Cable Grip Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is mailing 
to its customers the details of a novel profit sharing plan 
which it has adopted this month. Briefly, it consists of 
selecting one day in each month, Sundays and_ holidays 
excluded, when a bonus of 10 per cent. is allowed on all 
orders received. The day is determined by lot seven days 
before the end of the month, and every customer who was 
fortunate enough to date his order on that day receives 
credit for 10 per cent. of the cost price of his goods. 

As the company points out, the customer stands no 
chance to lose, but only to win, as the quality of the Uni- 
versal tools and appliances remains the same and is de- 
clared to be unequaled. 

Accompanying the circular describing the bonus plan, 
the company also sends a blotter calendar, bearing a bright 
red circle, which the recipient is adjured to watch next 
month. These blotters will be mailed regularly to arrive 
on the first day of each month. And each will hereafter 
bear the winning date of the previous month. 





Paragraphs. 

Tue M. N. Denton Co., Providence, R. I., is sending out 
with every can of Nokorode, the soldering paste which it 
manufactures, an offer to pay $1 in cash to any user of its 
product who reports a full description of what he has 
accomplished with a soldering iron. If the suggestion is 
one that will “help the other fellow,” whether or not Noko- 
rode is used, and the company can print it, the prize will 
be sent. A specimen description is appended to the cir- 
cular making the offer, together with a list of several out- 
of-the-ordinary things which have been accomplished by 
the use of Nokorode. 





Tue Execrrose Mrc. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., suffered the 
total destruction of its plant by fire a few days ago. The 
company reports that it was doing a constantly increasing 
business and that the fire was especially disastrous in that 
it came at a time of great congestion of orders. New tem- 
porary offices have now been opened at 109 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, and efforts are being made to secure a new 
plant with at least 50 per cent. more space. It is expected 
that business will be resumed not later than February 15, 
and the indulgence of the company’s patrons is asked for 
a short time. 





Tue JANSSENS ForREIGN TRADE SCHOOL, Chicago, has just 
issued a booklet describing the werk of the school and 
giving information regarding its accomplishments. It is, 
as its name signifies, a school which instructs its students 
in the handling of import and export trade, a field which 
it probably occupies almost, if not quite, exclusively. Grad- 
uates have, in some instances, taken positions in the for- 


eign departments of telephone manufacturing iirms. Cop- 
ies of the booklet will be mailed upon application. Ad- 


dress 423 South Dearborn street. 





Tue CarsporunpuM Co., 558-560 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., with factories in Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
recently mailed to its customers new price lists of car- 
borundum grains. The carborundum products and their 
high qualities as an abrasive are well known, and they 
are extensively used in connection with telephone manu- 
facturing and repair work. 


> 





Atrrep F. Moore, Philadelphia, is mailing to the trade 
a private mailing card containing a set of pertinent New 
Year’s resolutions on the part of the house, and suggest- 
ing a set on the part of the customer. The card is very 
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handsomely gotten up, containing four sections folded 
and bearing on the outer fold a beautiful young woman 


doing a graceful slide on a toboggan. 





ALBERT SCHEIBLE, research engineer and_ solicitor of 
patents, has moved to 1519 Marquette building, Chicago. 
Mr. Scheible, by his familiarity with foreign practice, often 
saves time and money for American manufacturers by 
acquainting them with the progress made along similar 
lines in Europe. 





Book Review. 

MopERN AMERICAN TELEPHONY; edited hy Arthur Bessey 
Smith, M. E.; publishers, Frederick J. Drake & Co., Chi- 
.ago; 790 pages, heavily illustrated; price $2.00. 

As concisely stated in the preface, “in this book have 
been brought together the best things from many sources. 
Although it is impossible to treat the whole theory, sci- 
ence, and art of the telephone in one volume, this work 
will be found to be fairly comprehensive It will answer 
a host of questions which come to every worker and will 
prove stimulating to his ambition to excel.” 

Much of the matter contained in the book, both in the 
form of text and illustrations, is familiar to those who 
have kept abreast with the times in telephone iiterature 
as represented by the technical journals, books, publica- 
tions of manufacturers, and practical instructions issued 
by operating companies. Such matter, however, quickly 
becomes scattered, and although the reader may know it 
has appeared somewhere, when the moment comes for 
placing his hand upon the information it is not available. 
A practical, carefully checked and edited compilation of 
information which has appeared in divers forms and places 
is therefore of great value to the man who wishes a com- 
pact and reliable reference work, and from this standpoint 
the reproduction of matter which is already familiar to 
many in approximately its present form is highly com- 
mendable and useful. 

There is, however, a great deal of original matter in the 
book, treated with the clear simplicity and conscientious 
accuracy which is to be expected of any work passing 
under the supervision of a man so excellently qualified by 
inclination and experience as Arthur Bessey Smith. The 
book shows the results of an immense amount of work, 
painstakingly performed by its compilers and publishers. 

There is a great deal of special matter, including numer- 
ous original and new illustrations, dealing with the auto- 
matic system, including toll work in connection with an 
automatic local exchange, which will be quickly appre- 
ciated by students of this phase of exchange development. 
The chapter on wireless telephony is interesting, 
authoritative and clear. Other sections worthy of special 
note are those on measuring instruments and testing, tele- 
phone troubles and construction of rural lines, which in- 
clude many pages. Switchboards and switchboard installa- 
tion are covered both in relation to large and small ex- 
changes. Other chapters are devoted to discussion of ele- 
mentary problems, the primary telephone apparatus, such 
as transmitters, receivers, bells and generators, batteries, 
etc., switchboard and power circuits and apparatus. Com- 
mon battery systems and modern magneto apparatus are 
extensively covered. 

Throughout the book descriptive matter and illustrations 
are thoroughly practical and so simple that the man with a 
limited technical education, operating a small rural line 
system, or a beginner in telephone work, will not be ham- 
pered in his progress, a fact that renders the book none 
the less useful to the more advanced operating official 
or engineer. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 











PERSONAL. 
EUGENE L. BROWN has accepted the position of sales engin- 
eer for the American Electric Co., of Chicago. Mr. Brown 
is one of the original pioneers of the Independent telephone 


business. His early ex- 
perience is recounted in 
detail in “A Fight With 
an Octopus,’’ which des- 
ecribes the early history of 
the Independent telephone 





struggle. In 1893 Mr. 
Brown, then a druggist in 
Noblesville, Ind., deter- 


mined to stand the out- 
rageous charges of the 
Bell monopoly no fonger 
and made preparations to 
establish a competing ex- 
change. The difficulties of 
obtaining apparatus daunt- 
ed him and his associates 
for some time, every man- 
ufacturer being afraid to 
attempt the making of 
telephones and switch- 
boards because of the pro- 
bability of patent suits on 
the part of the Bell com- 
pany. Finally the man 
was found, P. C. Burns, 
then a manufacturer of 
dry batteries at Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Mr. Burns had formerly 
been in the business of 














making telephones, but had 

Eugene L. Brown. been compelled to {relin- 
quish that branch of the industry when the Bell patents were 
sustained by the courts. He was, at this time, prepared to re- 
embark and, accordingly, made the instruments for the Nobles- 
ville exchange. This was the start of Independent telephony in 
Indiana. 

As a result of his experience, Mr. Brown engaged definitely 
in the manufacturing end, going with Mr. Burns’ company, the 
American Electric Telephone Co., as eastern manager, covering 
the territory east of Ohio, and with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
He remained with this concern until 1900. Later he was with 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
as eastern salesman, with headquarters at Pittsburgh and 
Rochester. He was also for three years with the Vote-Berger 
Co., of La Crosse, Wis., as sales engineer. 

Mr. Brown has sold Independent equipment in twenty-eight 
states and has organized, or assisted in the organization of, 
Independent companies in ten states. He has a host of friends 
in the field who will wish him all success in his new position. 

W.S. PACA, general manager, Petroleum Telephone Co., assist- 
ed by C. H. Gogel and Geo. W. Wiseman, gave an interesting 
and highly appreciated lecture before the Men’s Club of one of 
the leading churches of Oil City, Pa. There was an exhibit of 
many modern types of telephone apparatus, much of which was 
set up in working condition. Mr. Paca in his talk described the 
proper way to use the telephone and told how subscribers may 
avoid difficulties, or understand why they occur, after acquiring 
knowledge of the character of the apparatus and methods of 
operation. 

Cc. P. MORRILL has been appointed commercial engineer of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 

EDWARD SCHARWTZ, well -kKnown as a telephone inventor 
and manufacturing expert, is now general superintendent of 
the Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co. and Pelouze Electric Heater 
Co., of Chicago. Mr. Schwartz has of late been bringing out 
some very effective designs for new equipment for these com- 
panies. 

THEODORE THORWARD was the recipient of a compli- 
mentary dinner on December 28, 1911, given by a number of 
prominent Independent telephone men at the Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Indiana. During the dinner Mr. Thorward was presented 
with a gold watch and chain as a holiday token, also as a 
mark of the high esteem in which he is held by his many 
friends in the telephone field. Presentation of the gift was made 
by Congressman Henry A. Barnhart, who is identified with the 
Home Telephone Co. of Rochester. 

Among those present were Hon. Rome C. Stephenson of South 
Bend, Claude R. Stoops of Nappanee, Daniel Agnew of Roches- 
ter, Samuel Tomlinson and C. A. Reeves of Plymouth. Others 
present were A. B. Diggs of Winamac, Mr. Hildebrand of 
Lakeville, A. G. Schaliol and A. E. Wenger of Wakarusa, W. W. 
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Hans of Laporte, W. S. Daniels of Knox, C. E. Koontz of Bre- 
men, H. J. Inks of Ligonier, J. E. Armstrong of Leesburg, C. A. 
Lemmert of Walkerton. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

CONCORD, CAL.—The Mount Diablo Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated recently. The directors of the new corporation plan 
to construct twenty-two miles of telephone wires in the country 
outside of Concord. ‘The lines will run through Concord to the 
Ygnacio valley and Clayton. The officers of the new company 
are: H. C. Wetmore of Concord, president; Joseph F, Frank of 
Clayton, vice-president; Charles Gordon of Clayton, secretary and 
treasurer. 

REEDLEY, CAL.—Initial steps have been taken toward the 
formation of a co-operative telephone company to take over the 
local telephone system. Among those interested are T. M. Lane, 
Carson Reed, Lucas Keyser and E. K. Smith. 

TROY, IDAHO.—The Nora Farmers’ Rural Telephone Co, has 
been organized and elected the following officers: Richard Stin- 
son, president, and A. F. Weeks, secretary and treasurer. 

SHIRLEY, IND.—The Shirley Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with a $10,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
and stockholders are Thos. O. Wilcoxon, Ed. M. Wilcoxon and 
William W. Wilcoxon. ‘The company proposes to build and equip 
an exchange in Shirley and extend the lines throughout Hancock, 
Henry and Madison counties. 

CHICORA, MICH.—R. F. D. from Bravo. The Allegan Farmers 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by J. H. Hamlin, Bravo; 
R. F. D. 1; F. G. Barbee, Bravo, and H. Keller, Allegan. The 
capital stock is $5,000. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter has been granted the Pink Hill 
Telephone Co., of Kinston. The authorized capital is $20,000. 
The incorporators are: George Turner, of Pink Hill; William 
Hayes, Henry Tull and R. M. Bryant, of Kinston. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Centerville Telephone Co., Centerville, with $2,000 capital 
stock. The directors are: John C. Gibby, E. Burr, Gordon; Vic- 
tor O, Crowell, Wilber C. Powell, R. W. Buttler, Charles H. Pom- 
eroy and Nelson L, Hauber. 

WABASH, OHIO.—R. D. from Celina.—The Walnut Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated recently by A. W. Lurmne, 
J. C. Snyder and Joseph Tucker. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Springfield Valley & Wagener Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated recently by L. M. Mims and 
W. D. Black. The capital stock is $10,000. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Pages Mills Telephone Co., Pages Mills, 
has been incorporated with $1,400 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: H. H. Bailey, James P. Watson, W. M. Gaddy and M. C. 
Lester. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Springville Telephone Co. has been 
organized recently with $500 capital stock to erect a telephone 
line in Henry and Benton counties. 

PALESTINE, TEX.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Co. has 
been organized at Elkhart, with Benj. J. Parker as president. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Black Bay Telephone Co., of Pleasant Ridge. The officers 
are: Charles T. Moore, president, Pleasant Ridge; T. F. Williams, 
vice-president, Princess Anne; G. W. Dawley, secretary, Pleasant 
Ridge. The capital stock is $5,000. 

MADISON, WIS.—The Union Telephone Co., Kingston, has been 
incorporated recently with $500 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: E. Dixon, A. O. Ellison and W. O. Bryan. 


FRANCHISES. 

GENTRY, ARK.—The Mount Zion Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been granted a ten-year franchise to operate a telephone system 
here. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Overland Telephone Co. has been 
granted a twenty-five year franchise. 

STEELE, N. D.—The county board has granted a franchise to 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Dawson, to operate a telephone 
line. 

LAS CRUCES, N. M.—The Tri-State Telephone Co. has been 
granted a franchise for a telephone system at Las Cruces. D. D. 
Clark is representing the company. 

DAYTON, WASH.—The Mount Vernon Telephone Co. has been 
granted a franchise covering certain streets in this city. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
COLFAX, IND.—The Colfax Telephone Co. will construct a 
line from Colfax to Frankfort. 
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GOSHEN, IND.—The Goshen Home Telephone Co. is construct- 
ing a new copper toll line between Goshen and Bristol. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Home Telephone Co. is constructing 
a telephone line to Rockville. 


WASHINGTON, IOWA.—The Washington Telephone Co. will 
construct a telephone line from Washington to Monterey. 
CHOTEAU, MINN.—Work has been commenced on the instal- 


lation of a telephone system for the forestry department, 

PEQUOT, MINN.—The Pine River Telephone Co. will construct 
a joint line between Jenkins and Pequot. 

SHELDON, N. D.—The Helendale Rural Telephone Co. 
construct a line from Leonard to the Power bridge. D. G. 
cliffe is secretary. 

LAKEVIEW, ORE.—The Lake View & Pine Creek Telephone 
Co, is constructing a twenty-mile line west of Goose Lake Valley. 

DENVER, PA.—The Denver & Ephrata Telephone Co., Den- 
ver, has constructed a line to Lincoln, Weidmansville, Clay, 
Durlach, Mt. Airy, Hopeland, Murrell, Weaverland and Stevens. 


CUSTER, S. D.—The rangers are constructing a fourteen-mile 
telephone line from Alkali Springs to Elk Mountain, 

BURNET, TEX.—A 
with R. T. Howell, president, 
construct a telephone system. 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—The Port Lavaca Telephone Co. 
improve its telephone system, making it full metallic. 
pany will also install a new switchboard, 

PEACH, WASH.—A telephone line is being constructed between 
Davenport and Peach, by The Farm & City Telephone Co., of 
Davenport. There will be several branch lines from the main 
line to accommodate the railroad camps along the proposed Blue- 
stem-Peach line. 
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Rad- 
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FINANCIAL. 

BATTLE GROUND, IND.—The Battle Ground Telephone Co. 
has filed an amendment to its charter and increased its capital 
stock from $1,500 to $2,000. 

MASON CITY, IOWA—The Clear Lake Telephone Co. has been 
reincorporated and has increased the amount of its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $40,000. 

FRANKFORT, KY.—The Jessamine Home Telephone Co., of 
Nicholasville, increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

HALIFAX, PA.—Ten thousand dollars’ worth of bonds have 
been issued by the Enterline Halifax Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

ONO, PA.—The Ono & Lebanon Rural Telo. Co. has filed an 
amendment to its charter and increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

LEESBURG, VA.—The Leesburg Telephone Co. has filed an 
amendment to its charter increasing the maximum capital from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 


ELECTIONS. 


ETNA MILLS, CAL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
and the directors of the Siskiyou Telephone Co. has been held 
and the following officers and directors elected: A. Dannenbrink, 
president and superintendent; H. Dannenbrink, vice-president; 
Cc. L. Willard, Jr., general manager and treasurer; M. C. Beem, 
secretary and G. W. Smith. 


ALBIA, IOWA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Albia Home Telephone Co. has been held and the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected for the ensuing year: E. J. 
Renz, president; H. H. Sheriff, vice-president; J. S. Appleman, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors are: J. S, Appleman, H. 
H. Sheriff and G. W. Gordon. 


MASSENA, IOWA.—The Massena Independent Telephone Co. 
has held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
Geo. J. Anstey, president; H. I. Johnson, vice-president and man- 
ager; Walter Rae, secretary and J. J. Hegan, treasurer. The 
directors were elected as follows: J. R. Eblen, J. P. Waters, 
Fred Kuesel, J. C, Casey, William Holste, Casper Schmidt, T. C. 
Jennings, Louis Maas, Geo. Bernhardt, Fred McDiarmid and Her- 
man Ryan. 

ORION, MICH.—The stockholders of the Orion Telephone Co. 
have held their annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, L. B. Kelley; vice-president, George Bradford; secre- 
tary, H. E. Goette; treasurer, Dr. C. A. DeCou. 

MONIDA, MONT.—The Centennial Telephone Co. has held its 
annual meeting and elected the following: Pearl I. Smith, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and E. O. Selway, director. The office of 
the company was removed to Dillon. 

BLUE HILL, NEB.—The Glenwood Telephone Co, has held 
its annual meeting and elected the following officers: G. W. 
Munson, president; F. C. Buschow, secretary; Ed. Hall, of Rose- 
land, treasurer; and J. Hynes, vice-president. 

HICKORY, PA.—The Hickory & Woodrow Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting and elected the following directors: Charles 
Stunkard, Robert Jeffrey, James Buchanan, Wiliam Denny, S. A. 
McCalmont and David C. Miller. The following officers were 
also elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, Samuel 
A. McCalmont; vice-president, T. L. McCarrell; secretary, H. S. 
Buchanan; treasurer, Miss Gertrude Acheson; managers, Charles 
M. Berryhill and William E. Caldwell. 

BURNET, TEXAS.—The Rural Telephone Co. at a recent 
meeting of the directors elected the following officers: R. 
Howell, president; F. W. King, secretary. The directors are: 


E. Shuford, Roy Fry, F. W. King and R. T. Howell. 
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UNDERGROUND. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Southern Bell T 
[ » ALA. s 2 . le & 
excavations in progress for tele one 
tion of the city, 


has 
phone conduits through every sec- 


BOISE, IDA.—The Mountain States Telephone & T 
is laying seven miles of cable The 
mated at $50,000. 
FT LTON, KY. The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co 
has: excavations in progress for telephone conduits “an tie 
business section of this city. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—East 1 i 
R Ss, I ; Das ansing has grow ; 
that the Citizens Telephone Co, eey t pp Mig 


elegraph Co. 


underground, cost is esti- 


through the 


geese: E - rapidly 
ee I S expending 0,000 for the im- 
ages a of its telephone service in Grand Rapids and Lan 
Y > arce shar 4 j ; : = 
= inp larger share of these improvements includes the ad- 
dition o an underground cable more than three miles long which 
7 > ‘ . ; " , 
= being laid from the Lansing office to the college A Dy 
Stacey, general superintendent, has charge of the work. _ 
MARYV\V ILLE, MO.—The Hanamo Telephone Co. is m 
tensive improvements to its system, 
wires underground. 


TB teagan OHI0.—The city council has passed an or- 
— ne all telephone, telegraph and electric light 
poles to be remove in stree é rires e 

manta ed from the streets and wires placed under- 

JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

(Bell) Co, is working 
trict that will provide 
portion of its system. 


‘ aking ex- 
including the placing of its 


The Central District & Printing Telegraph 
on Improvements for the Johnstown dis- 
for the placing underground of a large 
Approximately half a million dollars will be 


expended. 

_PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl 
vania, has appropriated $50,000 for improvements in Philadel- 
phia and immediate vicinity. This appropriation 


also 
$13,000 for underground construction in Conshohocken 


covers 

McKINNEY, TEX.—The Union Telephone Co. has purchased a 
two-story brick building. The company proposes to establish 
a local and long-distance system here, with connection with the 
automatic telephones in Dallas and also place its wires in the 


business istri gr i i 
romeyonny district under ground. The expenditure will be about 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—The Lost Hills Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will make additions and improvements in its telephone system 
in the Lost Hills district. The work is estimated to cost $25,000 
Richard Hastings is manager. ; , 

GREENVILLE, CAL.—The California & Northern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will install a telephone exchange at this place. 
The company’s main line runs from Quincy to Doyle, in Lassen 
county, via Susanville. At Susanville it has a local exchange of 
150 subscribers with many rural patrons. 


LA PORTE, CAL.—The new telephone line from La Porte to 
Franklin Hill has been completed to the Tamarack station of the 
forest reserve, and communication is now open to Quincy via 
this point. 


REEDLEY, CAL.—T. M. Lane and Lucas Keyser will organize 
a co-operative telephone company at Reedley. The new organi- 
zation will endeavor to purchase the present telephone system, or 
install an entirely new system. 

CRAWFORD, GA.—The Oglethorpe Telephone Co. will establish 
a central office at this place. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—Ben P. Graber has recently purchased 
the telephone exchange at Pretty Prairie. 

HOMER, MICH.—The Homer Telephone Co. 
name to the Calhoun County Telephone Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The north end exchange of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. was recently damaged by fire and 230 tele- 
phones were burned out. ; 

PIERZ, MINN.—John Stroming, of Swanville, has purchased 
the P. M. Blake private telephone line to Lastrup, and will ex- 
tend it fifteen miles. 

BUTLER, MO.—G. M. Guy has recently purchased the Appleton 
City Telephone Exchange from E. A. Hook. 

HAMILTON, MO.—The Hamilton Telephone Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by an electrical storm recently, when two hundred 
telephones were put out of commission and damage was done to 
the switchboard and the cables. 


MITCHELL, S. D.—The telephone exchange of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co, has been entirely destroyed by fire. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. has 
secured a permit to begin the erection of three branch tele- 
phone exchanges to cost $6,000 each. 

McKINNEY, TEX.—The Union Telephone Co. has purchased 
a two-story brick building and will establish a local and long- 
distance telephone system. Wires in the business district will 
be placed underground. The company plans to expend about 
$100,000. ; 

TAYLOR, TEX.—The United Telephone Co., E. A. Glass, Aus- 
tin, general manager, has leased new quarters and will remove 
the telephone exchange. The company will install a new switch- 
board with modern appliances. 

DEERFIELD, WIS.—A. W. Larson and Herman Winter have 
solé their stock in the Deerfield Telephone Co. to Clarence 8S. 
Jordahlen. 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


A new telephone line will be built to Monterey soon. The 
members are those of the Washington line that want a new 
line. Those who do not favor the new line will stay on the 
old line. It is named Independent line-—Lancaster (Mo.) Re- 
publican. 

Seventeen hellogirls of the Kinloch system won a signal vic- 
tory Wednesday when their demand that the practice of “dock- 
ing’ them on their day off be discontinued was granted. All 
the sweet operators of Alton threatened to walk out.—Highland 
(Jll.) Leader. 

Numbers ten, eleven and thirteen telephone company held 
their annual meeting at the schoolhouse and decided to re- 
pair their lines at once so we will have better service soon.— 
White Oak News Oskaloosa (Ia.) Globe. 

A gang of telephone men from Chillicothe have been work- 
ing through the burg this week; they seem to be taking out one 
of the lines running through here—Mossville Item Chillicothe 
(/ll.) Bulletin. 

As the telephone system is not working just at present and 
we are kept so closely indoors by the inclement weather we do 
not know what is happening in the neighborhood but we pre- 
sume it is not very much. We think we are perfectly safe in 
saying we think our neighbors are doing the same thing that 
we are, and that is no more than we absolutely have to do.— 
Howard News Newcastle (Wyo.) Journal. 

Various telephone lines running into this place are being re- 
paired. Line No. 11 is now being rebuilt—Baine Home News, 
Boonville (Mo.) Republican. 

The members of the Paint Creek Farmers’ Telephone Co. did 
a handsome thing recently when they presented the Elon cen- 


tral operator, Miss Ahlstrom with a purse of $197.75, which 
was collected among the patrons during the summer. Miss 
Ahlstrom received the purse graciously and while she has 
attended to the business company in a very business like man- 
ner heretofore, she feels that she is under obligations which 
was duly expressed on presentation, by the young lady.—Wau- 
kon (la.) Republican. 

Henry Wehrenberg, Jr., who had the misfortune to break 
a finger Oct. 11th, has resumed his usual duties with the Lake 
County Telephone Company. Some time ago Henry took out 
a health and accident insurance policy and he received a check 
in full settlement of his claim.—Libertyville (Jil.) Independent. 

A telephone is being installed in the office of Engstrom above 
the Farmers Alliance Insurance Company. Miss Sarah Miller, 
who is secretary of the Rating System, will have the use of 
the phone and be able to keep a miniature Dunn or Bradstreet 
review right up to the latest information—McPherson (Kan.) 
Republican. 

The new switchboard for the Mutual Telephone Co. arrived 
last week and was put in place Monday. Ben Baker of Noda- 
way was here and superintended the installing of the new 
board. He was assisted by Fred Kline—Emerson (Ia.) Chron- 
icle. 

The Home Telephone Company are extending a line u, the 
Winchester pike as far as the farm of J. A. Kennedy.—Sea- 
man Item West Union (O.) Record. 

The telephone company has been busy for ten days remov- 
ing the old poles and wires from our city, and it makes a great 
improvement in the looks of things generally—Akron (Colo.) 
Leader. 
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Jesse Tyler traded his telephone, the other day, to Milo Miller for a cow. 


Each man thinks he got the better of the: 


other, but the Tyler children are tickled to death—Mound City (Va.) Star. 
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